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GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  literature  of  this  country  has  undergone,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  one  of  those  peri¬ 
odical  changes,  which,  in  the  revolution  of  years,  seem 
inseparably  to  connect  themselves  with  all  the  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits  to  which  the  genius  and  talents  of  man  are 
directed.  It  is  not  to  the  great  ebbs  and  flows  of  mind 
—to  the  golden  or  iron  ages,  which  have  alternately  il¬ 
luminated  and  darkened  the  world,  that  we  mean  to  al¬ 
lude.  We  refer  to  changes  of  a  more  limited  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  philosophical 
inquirer  into  the  nature  of  mind,  and  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena  attendant  on  its  developement.  To  such  a  one 
it  must  be  apparent,  that  even  when  the  higher  powers 
of  man’s  nature  seem  to  be  in  equal  states  of  activity,  the 
leading  features  of  those  productions  by  which  that  activity 
is  made  apparent,  are  widely  different  at  different  periods. 
The  fluctuation  of  taste — the  alteration  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times— the  commanding  influence  of  one  or  two  bold 
and  peculiarly  constituted  minds— are,  in  general,  vague¬ 
ly  and  unsatisfactorily  set  down,  as  the  causes  why 
a  new  order  of  things  should  arise  in  the  world  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  all  the  old  canons  of  criticism,  by  which  the 
value  of  mental  labour  used  to  be  ascertained,  rendered 
unstable  or  swept  away  altogether.  We  enter  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  upon  any  investigation  which  might  lead  to  more 
accurate  conclusions  upon  this  subject ;  we  wish  only  to 
point  out  the  fact,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  influence 
it  is  but  too  apt  imperceptibly  to  exercise  over  all  our- 
judgments.  And  most  especially  ought  they  to  be  aware 
of  its  power,  who  take  upon  themselves  the  important 
task  of  attempting  to  guide,  in  any  degree,  the  public 
mind. 

Whether  there  be  in  reality  a  definable  and  essential 
standard  of  taste — although,  like  the  precious  stone 
sought  for  by  the  enthusiasm  of  early  science,  it  may 
have  hitherto  baffled  discovery — it  is  at  all  events  cer¬ 
tain,  that  every  age  has  had  its  own  standard,  to  which 
an  appeal  was  made,  and  by  which  its  decisions  were 
regulated.  Different  as  these  standards  have  common¬ 
ly  been  from  each  other,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  all  have  been  correct ;  yet,  with  much  error,  there 
may  have  been  much  truth  in  each.  That  man  pos¬ 
sesses  but  a  shallow  and  bigoted  discernment  who  pins 
his  faith  upon  the  predominant  mode  and  fashion,  or 
literary  and  scientific  creed  of  any  one  country,  or  any 
isolated  portion  of  time.  By  all  reflecting  minds  this  is  a 
truth  which  is  generally  admitted  ;  yet  in  the  practice  of 
every  day  it  is  but  too  frequently  forgotten.  We  are  all 
I  too  apt  to  look  only  to  what  is  going  on  around  us,  and 
j  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts  to  believe,  that  what  we  and 
I  our  contemporaries  are  doing  is  better  than  what  has 


ever  been  done  before.  The  mere  laborious  student  who 
for  ever  quarries  on  the  lore  of  nations  and  tongues  that 
are  extinct,  is  known  by  the  depreciating  titles  of  the 
pedant  and  lofikworm the  abstracted  reveller  among 
theories  which  exclude  all  human  sympathies,  and  re¬ 
late  only  to  the  mysterious  laws  that  govern  thought  and 
mental  perceptions,  is  distinguished  by  the  equivocal 
appellation  of  mciaphysiciany  which,  in  the  lips  of  many, 
is  meant  to  imply,  that  in  devoting  himself  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  an  essence  he  cannot  comprehend,  he  has 
overlooked  the  only  part  of  human  nature  towards  the 
improvement  of  which  his  wisdom  might  have  been  use¬ 
fully  expended.  Yet,  whilst  we  perceive  the  errors  into 
which  the  over-enthusiastic  scholar,  or  the  too  ardent  wor-  ^ 
shipper  of  German  philosophy,  have  fallen,  it  becomes"^ 
us  not  to  point  at  them  the  finger  of  derision,  or  to  turn 
away  with  the  self-satisfied  conviction  of  superiority. 
Without  the  scholar,  the  w’isdom  of  the  past  would  have 
been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  fallen  empires ;  and 
without  the  metaphysician,  glimpses  of  a  remoter  world, 
— of  a  higher  origin, — and  of  a  far  nobler  destiny,  might 
to  some  have  never  been  revealed. 

The  same  observations  which  apply  to^ifferent  classes 
of  men,  may  with  propriety  be  extended  to  different  .pe¬ 
riods  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country.  There 
was  a  time  when  knightly  daring  and  deeds  of  bold 
emprize  went  hand  in  hand  with  intellectual  culture ; 
and  he  therefore  stood  the  most  conspicuous,  whose  sword 
was  seen  to  flash  in  every  word,  and  whose  resounding 
verse  seemed  but  an  echo  to  the  trampling  of  his  war- 
steed  ; — there  was  a  time  when  theological  research  and 
polemical  controversy  gave  the  leading  tone  and  colour 
to  the  mind,  and  when  its  efforts  were  estimated  only 
in  reference  to  that  engrossing  subject ; — there  was  a 
time  when  the  quiet  happiness  of  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  state  of  society  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and,  as  in  the  Arcadia  of  Greece,  or  of  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip  Sidney,  the  whole  population  ‘‘  babbled  of  green 
fields,”  and  limpid  rivulets  murmured  through  a  thou¬ 
sand  eclogues ; — there  was  a  time  when  quaint  conceits, 
and  strong  antithesis,  and  startling  paradox,  and  all  the 
untrodden  paths  of  thought,  however  abstract  and  re¬ 
fined,  or  however  dependent  upon  the  mere  play  and 
jingle  of  conventional  sounds,  constituted  what  was  de¬ 
nominated  when  wit  meant  something  more  than 
mere  quickness  of  fancy  or  readiness  of  repartee,  and 
when,  for  the  reputation  of  possessing  that  wit,  all  the 
dictates  of  a  more  sober,  and  perhaps  sounder,  taste, 
were  willingly  sacrificed  ; — there  was  a  time  when  the 
nation  once  more  reverted  to  the  chaste  and  classical 
models  of  antiquity, — when  their  productions,  if  more 
subdued  in  tone,  were  more  sustained  in  execution — 
when  the  feelings  were  never  violently  overwrought,  nor 
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the  imagination  taxed  to  give  birth  to  all  grotesque  and 
fantastic  combinations, — when  the  natural  passions  of 
the  human  breast  were  thought  to  possess  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  themselves,  without  being  distorted  into  hide¬ 
ous  convulsions,  or  microscopically  magnified  into  im¬ 
possible  proportions, — when  beauty  was  not  considered 
less  beautiful  because  it  was  simple,  or  sorrow  less  deep 
because  it  was  unpretending  ; — and  last  of  all,  there  was 
a  time,  and  it  commenced  with  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  whe.i  this  order  of  things  was 
entirely  reversed, — when  mere  classical  correctness  was 
pronounced  tame  and  spiritless,  and  fast  producing  that 
apathetic  monotony  which  would  never  be  roused  into 
animation,  startled  into  energy,  or  surprised  into  de¬ 
light  :  then  came  the  restless  longing  after  novelty, 
however  perplexing, — the  never-ceasing  anxiety  to  ex¬ 
plore  regions  of  thought — of  sentiment — of  passion — of 
sensation,  hitherto  undiscovered, — the  dangerous  craving 
after  strong  and  stimulating  intellectual  food,  intent  only 
on  the  present  excitement,  and  altogether  regardless  of 
the  consequent  languor  ;  innumerable  delineations  fol¬ 
lowed,  not  of  what  human  nature  xvas^  but  of  what  it 
was  possible  it  might  become ;  genius  was  deified, — 
genius  was  called  upon  to  create,  and  judgment  and 
knowledge  were  taken  from  their  thrones,  and  made  to 
bow  the  knee  before  the  idols  which  genius  erected. 

In  every  country  there  have  been  intellectual  changes 
such  as  these  ;  and  the  comprehensive  mind,  without  al¬ 
lowing  itself  to  be  stamped  with  the  features  of  any  one 
era,  may  find  much  profit  in  all.  The  gay  wild  songs 
of  the  Troubadour  need  not  be  despised,  because  Mil- 
ton,  lifted  on  the  wings  of  religion,  soared  a  far  higher 
flight ;  the  rural  felicities  in  which  Sidney  delighted 
need  not  be  turned  from  as  weak  and  girlish,  because 
Donne  and  Cowley  thought  more  intensely,  if  not  with 
a  sounder  estimation  of  the  beauty  of  creation’s  works  ; 
nor  should  Addison  be  left  unread,  and  Pope  pronounced 
uninspired,  because  the  author  of  ‘‘  Waverley”  sprung 
into  existence,  and  Byron  conceived  “  Childe  Harold.” 

The  peculiar  character  which  distinguishes  any  pass- 
ing  generation  must  be  interesting  to  it,  and  may  afford 
matter  for  much  useful  discourse  ;  but  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  man,  and  of  the  mind  of  man — for  ever  active, 
yet  for  ever  varying — is  a  theme  of  more  permanent  uti¬ 
lity  and  sublimer  interest  Let  us  not  then  rashly  join 
with  those  who,  with  a  flippant  cleverness,  the  very  com¬ 
mon  endowment  of  inferior  minds,  either  maintain  that 
the  present  infinitely  surpasses  all  past  ages,  or,  falling 
into  an  opposite  extreme,  affect  to  undervalue  every 
thing  that  does  not  agree  with  their  own  ideal  standard 
of  excellence,  and  to  discover  nothing  in  the  unwearying 
exertion  of  mental  activity  which  this  country  exhibits 
but  extreme  unprofitableness, — a  mere  gilding  of  the 
external  surface  of  thought,  or  vain  and  unjustifiable  at¬ 
tempts  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  arcana  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  immaterial  universe.  Let  us  rejoice,  rather, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  attendant  upon 
the  mode  of  its  dissemination,  the  light  of  knowledge, 
and  the  softening  influence  of  the  littcrev  humaniorcs^ 
now  rest,  as  a  sunbeam,  alike  upon  the  palace  of  the 
prince  and  the  cabin  of  the  peasant. 

Much  may  we  have  to  say,  ere  the  labours  which  we 
now  commence  be  concluded,  concerning  the  errors  or 
excellencies  of  many  systems  and  schools,  as  well  as  of 
the  merits  or  imperfections  of  those  by  whom  they  are 


supported  ;  but  let  us  always  remember,  that  wherever 
there  is  thought,  there  is  an  exertion  of  the  most  god¬ 
like  attribute  which  belongs  to  man— of  all  his  posses¬ 
sions  the  most  valuable ;  and  that  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  value  is  the  importance  of  the  use  to  which  it  may  be 
put,  and  the  deep  responsibility  of  those  who  undertake 
to  superintend  its  progress,  and  advise  regarding  its 
management.  We  hope  that  we  feel  as  we  ought  the 
weight  of  this  responsibility  ;  we  hope  we  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  aware  that  it  is  no  light  sin  to  send  forth  to  the 
world  crude  and  hastily  formed  opinions  upon  works 
which  it  took  long  time  and  much  labour  to  produce. 
It  is  our  most  earnest  desire  never  to  attempt  to  influence 
our  readers  by  ill-digested  speculations,  in  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  sparkling  facility  of  diction  might  occupy  the  place 
of  those  solid  conclusions  to  be  alone  deduced  from  care¬ 
ful  and  accurate  inquiry.  Never  may  we  be  led  to  speak 
of  the  books  which  come  before  us,  until  we  have  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  them  that  sufficient  and  impartial  examination, 
which  will  satisfy  even  the  authors  themselves  of  our 
candour,  and  prove  to  our  readers  that  we  are  actuated 
only  by  an  honourable  anxiety  to  lay  before  them  their 
true  merits.  Steadily  guided  by  these  principles,  we  may 
proceed  boldly,  and  whatever  worldly  success  may  crown 
our  labours,  we  shall  ever  carry  along  with  us  the  abiding 
happiness  of  a  clear  conscience. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1829. 

It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  Annuals — a  class  of  books 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  and  of  very  recent  and  rapid 
growth— that  they  embody  in  their  pages  all  the  miscel¬ 
laneous,  minor,  and  fugitive  pieces  of  most  living  authors 
of  celebrity.  The  plan,  in  theory  at  least,  is  a  good  one. 
If  the  shorter  productions  of  a  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  Words¬ 
worth,  or  a  Coleridge,  would  be  eagerly  purchased  when 
published  separately,  it  is  but  fair  to  calculate  that  the 
volume  will  be  greatly  increased  in  interest  that  contains 
within  itself  joint  effusions  from  the  pens  of  those  and 
many  other  master-spirits  of  the  day.  But  in  this,  as 
in  all  terrestrial  undertakings,  theory  is  one  thing  and 
execution  another.  There  are  moments  when  the  very 
ablest  men  are  little  more  inspired  than  the  most  com¬ 
mon-place,  and  in  those  moments,  pressed  as  they  al¬ 
most  always  are  for  time,  they  are  frequently  tempted  ; 
to  commit  their  thoughts  to  paper.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that,  in  looking  over  their  manuscripts  to  select 
scraps  for  the  Annuals,  they  do  not  always  reject  things 
of  this  sort,  which  might  never  otherwise  have  seen  tlie 
light.  “  Aliquando  dormitat  bonus  Ilomcrus  but 
even  the  broken  mutterings  that  fall  from  him  in  his 
sleep  are  eagerly  pounced  on  by  the  whole  host  of 
Annual  Editors.  Besides,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that, 

I  because  an  author  is  a  great  novelist  or  poet,  he  is 
on  that  account  better  fitted  than  any  body  else  to  write 
a  short  love-tale,  or  an  harmonious  copy  of  verses,  cal¬ 
culated  to  kindle  the  smiles  or  draw  forth  the  tears  of  a 
fair  reader.  Milton,  we  suspect,  would  have  made  but 
an  indifferent  contributor  to  the  Keepsake and 
Locke,  Bacon,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  ranked  among  the  rejected  writers  to  the 
‘‘  Forget-me-Not.”  Byron  failed  in  his  attempt  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  periodical ;  and  Southey’s  articles  in  the  Annuals 
are  in  general  among  the  very  worst  they  contain.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  they  who,  at  the  promptings  of 
nature,  have  accustomed  their  minds  to  take  enlarged 
views  of  all  subjects,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  con¬ 
tract  their  thoughts  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  to 
content  themselves  with  a  more  microscopic  range  of 
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vision.  A  much  humbler  degree  of  talent  accomplishes 

this  task  with  far  greater  facility. 

It  is  upon  these  principles  that  we  are  inclined  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  disappointment  we  commonly  experience 
in  looking  over  an  Annual.  For  weeks  before,  our  ex¬ 
pectations  have  been  raised  by  advertisements  of  all  kinds, 
and  announcements  of  the  splendid  preparations  which 
the  editor  and  publishers  are  making; — longlistsof  names 
are  circulated ;  and  every  name  is  a  household  word  in 
our  lips,  and  seems  in  itself  a  host.  But  when  at  length 
the  expected  volume  is  put  into  our  hands,  and  we  anxi¬ 
ously  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf,  till  we  come  to  the  end, 
our  exclamation,  with  the  countryman  in  the  fable,  is 
one  of  mingled  regret  and  surprise, — Quale  caput !  ccre^ 
hrum  non  hahet ! — There  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  ele¬ 
gance  and  grace  about  these  little  books — a  lucky  choice 
in  the  time  of  their  appearance — and  a  pleasant  feeling 
in  their  intended  appropriation, — all  of  which  are  apt  to 
soften  the  critic’s  heart,  and  to 

“  Win  the  wise,  who  frown’d  before. 

To  smile  at  last.” 

When  there  were  only  one  or  two  of  these  New-\  ear’s 
Gifts,  it  was  perhaps  right  to  treat  them  thus  leniently ; 
but  now  that  their  numbers  have  so  amazingly  increased, 
— that  so  much  money  is  expended  on  them, — and  that  so 
much  time  is  occupied  in  preparing  and  in  reading  them, 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  this  over-indulgence  should 
be  continued.  Wherever  there  is  competition  to  so  great 
an  extent,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  public  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  parties  are  most  entitled  to  support,  and 
instead  of  scattering  their  unprofitable  favours  among 
the  whole,  bestow  upon  the  really  deserving  a  liberal 
and  steady  patronage.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  the 
present  instance,  join  with  those  who  repeat  the  hack¬ 
neyed  proverb,  that  comparisons  are  odious,”  and 
refuse  to  point  out  any  distinctions,  because  all  possess 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  merit.  We  think  that  more 
Annuals  have  been  published  this  year  than  will  ever 
be  again  ;  and  as  some  must  perish,  we  consider  it  our 
duty  to  assign  to  each  its  comparative  rank,  and  thus 
give  those  that  deserve  it  the  best  chance  of  remunera¬ 
ting  their  respective  proprietors,  both  now  and  after¬ 
wards.  We  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  each,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  all  the  substantially  good  articles 
it  contains  ; — of  the  inferior  pieces,  we  shall  either  be 
silent,  or  express  in  passing  our  disapprobation.  We 
shall  take  them  up  not  in  any  particular  order ;  but 
after  reviewing  the  whole,  we  shall  class  them  as  their 
merits  seem  to  deserve. 


The  Keepsake^  edited  by  F.  M.  Reynolds.  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.  London. 

This  Annual  is  of  a  larger  size,  and  sold  at  a  higher 
price,  than  any  of  the  rest,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
Anniversary.”  All  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  typo¬ 
graphy,  paper,  binding,  and  engraving,  to  do  for  a 
book,  has  been  done  for  the  Keepsake,”  of  which  one 
of  the  earliest  copies  that  has  been  sent  to  Scotland  is 
now  before  us.  When  we  give  the  “  Keepsake”  this 
praise,  we  say  a  good  deal  more  than  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  may  be  inclined  at  first  si^ht  to  suspect.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  either  for  editor  or  publisher,  and  implies 
no  trifling  degree  of  ta  te  and  judgment,  to  get  up  a 
work  which,  in  so  far  as  external  beauty  is  concerned, 
will,  in  all  respects^  do  honour  to  the  drawing-room  of 
the  fairest  and  the  noblest  of  the  land.  This  is  a  talent 
of  itself,  which  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed.  Printers, 
however  excellent,  may,  to  the  cultivated  eye,  destroy 
the  appearance  of  a  whole  page,  by  making  the  margin 
too  long  or  too  short  by  a  single  line,  too  broad  or  too 
narrow  by  a  single  letter,  by  misarranging  a  title,  by 
I  using  capitals  instead  of  italics,  by  inserting  a  single 
j  space  more  or  a  single  space  less,  by  a  thousand  minute 
I  errors  of  judgment,  the  general  effect  of  wliich  would  be 


disagreeably  felt,  although  want  of  experience  might  I 
fail  to  suggest  the  remedy.  In  like  manner,  the  paper- 
maker  may  have  his  own  partialities  for  ribbed  paper, 
for  wove  paper,  for  cream-coloured  paper,  for  thick  pa¬ 
per,  or  for  thin  paper;  but  there  is  only  one  sort  of  pa-  | 
per  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  the  paper  that 
should  be  used  ; — the  binder  also  may  prefer  plain  bind¬ 
ing,  or  rich  tooling,  or  crimson,  blue,  or  green  silk,  but 
nothing  which  he  proposes  may  be  exactly  that  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  ; — and  the  engraver  may  see  beauties 
I  in  certain  paintings  which  no  one  else  sees,  and  may  in¬ 
sist  on  making  them  the  subjects  of  his  hurine^  until  a 
superior  mind  either  convinces  him  of  his  mistake,  or 
declines  making  use  of  his  assistance.  'When  we  give  » 
praise  to  a  book,  therefore,  for  its  nearly  unequalled  ex¬ 
cellence  in  all  these  particulars,  the  praise  is  of  some 
consequence ;  and  certainly  a  lovelier  volume  than  the 
”  Keepsake”  we  could  never  wish  to  hold  in  our  hands. 

It  is  to  the  admirable  artist,  Charles  Heath,  that  it  is  | 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  exquisite  embellishments.  Line 
engraving  was  undoubtedly  never  before  carried  to  the 
perfection  it  has  attained  in  this  country  within  the  last 
few  years.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  finer  specimens 
of  the  art  have  been  recently  produced  upon  that  larger 
scale,  which  till  lately  was  rarely  deviated  from  by  en¬ 
gravers  of  celebrity.  But  the  rapidly-increasing  taste 
for  combining  pictorial  embellishment  with  literary  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  the  lucrative  employment  thus  afforded  to 
artists,  have  induced  an  attention  to  minuteness  of  detail  j 
and  inimitable  delicacy  of  execution,  which  have  not  hi-  j 
therto  been  paralleled.  The  largest  picture  is  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  duodecimo  page,  with  a  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  so  complete,  that  the  smallest  leaf  does  not  disap¬ 
pear  from  a  landscape, — nor  is  the  slightest  shade  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  expression  of  the  individual  features  of  a 
magnificent  portrait  ever  perceived.  There  is  here  a 
very  great  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  feeling  obligation  to  the  artist  who 
thus  not  only  gives  to  perpetuity,  but  sends  into  our 
own  closet  bound  up  with  the  books  we  read,  all  the 
most  brilliant  creations  of  painting.  Judging  by  the 
numerous  engravings  in  the  Annuals  before  us,  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  England  is  most  indebted  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  exertions  in  this  way  arc,  Charles  Heath,  Charles 
Rolls,  E.  and  W.  Finden,  E.  Goodall,  J.  11.  Robinson, 

H.  Le  Keux,  F.  Engleheart,  I’,  and  E.  Portbury, 

J.  Romney,  R.  Graves,  J.  Goodyear,  and  one  or 
two  others  who,  we  doubt  not,  deserve  to  be  named, 
though  we  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
covering  their  abilities.  There  are  nineteen  embellish¬ 
ments  in  the  “  Keepsake,”  of  which  Heath  himself  has 
supplied  ten,  and  on  the  whole  the  best, — if  we  except 
‘‘  Anne  Page  and  Slender,”  by  Rolls,  who  is  an  artist 
of  first-rate  talent.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize 
the  engravings  which  please  us  most — they  are  all 
beautiful.  Lucy  and  her  Bird”  is  probably  the  most 
commonplace,  both  in  subject  and  execution  ;  whilst  the 
portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  31  rs  Peel  are 
of  that  sort  which  set  criticism  at  defiance. 

Though  we  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  embellish¬ 
ments,  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say,  that 
the  literary  contents  of  the  ‘‘  Keepsake”  are  in  many 
respects  little  less  deserving  of  notice.  None  of  the  An¬ 
nuals  exhibits  so  strong  a  list  of  names,  though  several 
of  them  contain  a  greater  number  of  articles.  There  is 
scarcely  a  contribution  in  the  Keepsake”  to  which  a 
well-known  signature  is  not  attached.  Sir  VV’^alter  Scott 

comes  first.  lie  has  contributed  four  pieces  of  prose _ 

two  of  which  are  little  more  than  anecdotes  ;  the  third 
is  only  a  new  edition  of  a  story  he  heard  many  years  ago 
from  31iss  Seward  ;  but  the  fourth  is  a  very  powerful  and 
highly  graphic  sketch,  occupying  the  first  forty-four 
pages  of  the  book,  and  entitled  3Iy  Aunt  Margaret’s 
31  irror.”  1 1  is  a  tale  of  necromancy  ;  and  the  scene  is  laid  1 
in  Edinburgh,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  It  is  one  of  those  productions  which,  however 

1  hurriedly  the  Author  of  Waverley  may  occasionally 

1  write,  are  continually  presenting  themselves  to  convince 

1  us  that  no  man  living  possesses  the  same  graphic  and  ex- 
1  traordinary  powers.  The  three  other  pieces  are  of  a  much 

1  inferior  kind.  That  called  the  ‘‘  Death  of  the  Laird’s 

I  Jock,”  which  was  written  to  furnish  a  subject  for  the  pen- 
1  cil,  does  not,  we  think,  supply  very  successfully  what  was 

I  wanted ;  and  accordingly,  we  perceive  by  Heath’s  en- 
1  graving  after  Corbould,  that  the  attempt  to  make  a  fine 

1  picture  out  of  it  has  entirely  failed, — the  effect  produced 
is  overstrained,  disagreeable,  and  unnatural.  Sir  Walter 

1  Scott  is  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this  :  the  incident, 

1  as  he  relates  it,  is  poetical,  but  not  resting  on  any  known 

1  historical  foundation,  it  does  not  possess  any  point  suf- 
1  ficiently  striking  to  merit  its  being  embodied  on  canvass. 

1  -.-Some  posthumous  fragments  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

I  next  attract  our  attention.  The  few  remarks,  in  prose, 

1  On  liove,”  are  pregnant  with  thought,  as  indeed  is 

I  all  that  Shelley  has  ever  written.  Yet  the  remarks  will 
not  he  popular,  for  the  thoughts  do  not  lie  at  the  sur- 
j  face,  and  ordinary  readers  will  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  penetrate  deeper  in  search  of  them.  There 
are  three  scraps  of  poetry,  too,  by  the  same  author,  which 
we  perused  with  interest ;  for  all  that  remains  of  Shelley 
tends  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  minds  that 
this  country  ever  produced.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 

1  see  one  of  those  effusions,  which,  though  on  a  lighter 

I  subject,  bears  the  strong  impress  of  c>helley’s  usual  cur- 
rent  of  thought 

THE  AZIOLA. 

1  Do  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry  ? 

1  Methiiiks  she  must  be  nigh,” 

1  Sfiid  IMary,  as  we  sate 

1  In  dusk,  ere  stai*s  were  lit  or  candles  brought ; 

1  And  I,  who  thought 

This  Aziola  was  some  tedious  woman, 

I  Ask’d,  “  Who  is  Aziola?” — How  elate 

1  I  felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human, 

1  No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  or  hate  : 

I  And  iVlary  saw  my  soul, 

I  And  laugh’d,  and  said,  “  Disquiet  yourself  not ; 

’Tis  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owl.” 

I  Sad  Aziola  !  many  an  eventide 

1  Thy  music  I  had  heard 

1  By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain  side, 

1  And  fields  and  marshes  wide, 

1  Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird 

1  The  soul  ever  stiiT’d  ; 

1  Unlike— and  far  sweeter  than  them  all. 

1  Sad  Aziola  !  fr(»m  that  moment  I 

1  Loved  the**,  and  thy  sad  cry, 

1  From  Shelley  the  transition  is  easy  to  his  widow— 

1  one  of  the  daughters  of  Godwin — and  well  known  as 

1  tlie  author  of  Frankenstein,”  and  The  Last  Man.” 

1  She  has  furnished  two  tales  to  the  ‘‘  Keepsake,”  writ- 
1  ten  in  a  less  wild  and  gloomy  style  than  that  in  which 

1  she  usually  indulges,  and  bearing  evident  indications 

1  of  a  well-cultivated  and  masculine  mind,  with  here  and 
there  some  touches  of  a  softer  description,  which  do  as 

I  much  credit  to  the  heart  as  the  rest  does  to  the  head _ 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  poetry  from  ALordsworth,  but 
we  have  seen  ViC  bard  (as  his  more  enthusiastic  admirers 

1  have  christened  him)  to  greater  advantage.  There  are 

1  some  fine  thoughts,  sprinkled  here  and  there  like  flowers 

1  over  a  meadow,  in  the  pieces  alluded  to ;  but  between 

I  these  thoughts  there  is  too  much  of  the  bare  sod — or, 

1  to  talk  less  metaphorically,  a  little  of  the  prolixity  and 

1  feebleness  of  advancing  life.  The  Triad,”  in  parti- 

1  cular,  is  rather  a  long  poem,  and  is  meant  to  contain  a 
highly  poetical  description  of  three  beautiful  nymphs  ; 
but  to  us  we  confess  it  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
mystical  and  unintelligible,  and,  moreover,  considerably 

fuller  of  words  than  of  ideas.  There  are  two  sonnets, 
however,  by  the  same  author,  which  possess  much  simple 
beauty  and  force. — Lord  Nugent’s  Apropos  of  Bread” 
is  clever,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  we  had  hoped. — 
L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Landon>  has  this  year  wisely  written 
much  less  in  the  Annuals,  and  consequently  what  she 
has  written  is  better,  and  has  a  more  vigorous  tone. 
She  has  two  copies  of  verses  in  the  Keepsake,”  both 
of  which  are  good. — Moore  is  the  only  living  author 
who  seems  resolutely  to  have  held  out  against  the 
temptations  offered  by  the  Editors  of  Annuals.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  single  line  of  his  in 
any  of  these  books.  There  is  a  trifle  entitled  ‘‘  Extem¬ 
pore”  by  him  in  the  Keepsake,”  but  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  in  the  preface  it  was  obtained  from  a  friend,  in  whose 
possession  it  happened  to  be — not  from  the  author  him¬ 
self.  We  are  not  sure  that  Moore’s  conduct  is  not  more 
dignified,  and  evinces  higher  self-respect,  than  that  of 
those  who,  from  motives  either  of  gain  or  vanity,  allow 
their  name  and  productions  to  be  continually  bound  up 
with  so  much  that  is  trifling  and  ephemeral.  But  this 
is  matter  of  opinion,  upon  which  we  would  not  too  dog¬ 
matically  insist.  If  we  did,  a  strong  argument  would 
start  up  against  us  in  Coleridge.  He  has  several  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  Keepsake,” — and  one  of  these,  The 
Garden  of  Boccaccio,”  is  out  of  all  sight  the  finest  poem 
in  the  book, — indeed,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  finest 
minor  pieces  which  even  Coleridge  himself,  with  all  his 
variety  of  imagery,  and  fine  flow  of  strong  and  original 
thought,  has  ever  written.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  at  least  a  part  of  it 

THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

Of  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours,  '  . 

When  Life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  jM)wers, 

A  dreai’y  mood,  which  he  who  ne’er  has  known 

May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  siite  alone  ; 

And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 

Call’d  on  the  Past  for  thought  of  glee  or  grief. 

In  vain  !  bereft  alike  of  gidef  and  glee, 

I  sate  and  cower’d  o’er  my  own  vacancy  ] 

And  as  I  watch’d  the  dull  continuous  ache. 

Which,  all  else  slumb’ring,  seem’d  alone  to  wake, 

O  friend  !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 

And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

I  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 

Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 

Boccaccio’s  garden  and  its  Faery, 

The  love,  the  joyance,  and  the  gallantry  1 

An  Idyl,  with  Boccaccio’s  spirit  wanii, 

Framed  in  the  silent  iioesy  of  foi*m. 

Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep. 

Emerging  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 

Of  music  soft,  that  not  dispels  the  sleep, 

But  casts  in  haj>pier  moulds  the  slumberer’s  dream, 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might. 

The  pictui'e  stole  upon  my  inward  sight. 

The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  thou  once  free, 

And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy  ! 

O  Florence  !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills, 

And  famous  Arno,  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 

Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy  ! 

Rich,  oiTiate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 

The  golden  corn,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 

Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 

And  for(»st8,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 

The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn, 

And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn  ; 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 

Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to  their  falls  ; 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span, 

And  Nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man ; 

Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 

With  its  own  rill,  on  its  o\vn  spangled  bed. 

And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 

A  mimic  mourner,  that,  with  veil  withdrawn. 

Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
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Thine  all  delights,  and  every  Muse  is  thine : 

And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  jind  intertvyine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance  . 

Mid  Gods  of  Greece‘and  wan  iors  of  romance, 

See  !  Bocc^km*  sits,  unfolding  on  his  knees 
The  new-found  roll  ot  old  MaMniid(*s ; 

But  from  his  mantle’s  fold,  and  near  the  heart, 

Peei-s  Ovid’s  Holy  Book  of  Love’s  sweet  smart ! 

The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Keepsake”  may  be 
mentioned  more  rapidly.  Southey  has  several  better 
short  poems  than  he  usually  produces, — especially  one 
entitled  Lucy  and  her  Bird  — the  author  of  The 
Roue,”  and  the  author  of  ‘‘  Gilbert  Earle,”  have  each  a 
piece  of  imaginative  writing,  and  each  is  respectable 
Luttrell  has  given  some  tolerable  rhymes,  but  not  much 

poetry; _ Lord  Porchester  some  very  polished  and  elegant 

verses  To  a  Pearl — Thomas  Bayly  rather  an  insi¬ 
pid  story  called  “  A  Legend  of  Killarney  Mrs  He- 
mans  a  poem  of  a  more  vigorous  kind  than  is  common 
with  her  ; — Theodore  Hook  a  spirited  tale  called  “  The 
Old  Gentleman  — Sir  James  Mackintosh  a  classical 
and  interesting  paper  entitled  Sketch  of  a  Fragment  of 
the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  principally  with  an  estimate  of  the  character  poli¬ 
tical,  intellectual,  and  domestic,  of  the  late  Mr  Canning ; 
—Lockhart  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  a  translation 
from  the  Norman  French,  called  The  King,  and  the 
3Iinstrel  of  Ely  ;” — and  Lord  Normanby  a  very  care¬ 
fully  finished,  and  somewhat  laboured  tale— Clorinda, 
or  the  Necklace  of  Pearl.” 

There  are  a  few  other  things  from  persons  of  inferior 
note,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  them.  To 
the  Editor,  however,  3Ir  F.  M.  Reynolds,  we  have  a 
single  observation  to  make.  He  has  acted  wisely  in  not 
pushing  himself  too  obtru>ively  forward,  and  one  or  two 
of  his  contributions  are  clever  ;  but  we  discover  in  his 
style  a  tendency  to  occ  isional  coarseness — we  might  per¬ 
haps  add  vulgarity — which  ought  to  have  been  most  care¬ 
fully  eschewed  in  a  publication  like  the  Keepsake,” 
and  which,  in  truth,  is  the  only  circumstance  that  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  general  elegance  of  the  whole.  The 
work,  however,  take  it  for  all  in  all,”  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  favourite ;  and  the  enterprisi  g  spirit  which  has 
induced  the  proprietor  to  expend  upon  it  the  enormous 
sum  of  eljven  thousand  guineas,  will  not,  we  hope,  go 
unrewarded.* 


The  Anniversary ;  or^  Poetry  and  Prose  for  1829,  edi¬ 
ted  by  Allan  Cunningham.  John  Sharp,  London. 

Not  less  splendid  than  the  Keepsake”  in  outward 
show,  though  perhaps  slightly  less  perfect  in  some  of  the 
minutiae  of  eltgance,  the  Anniversary”  presents  itself 
for  the  first  time  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  of  all  the  Annuals,  this  is  the  one  which  pos¬ 
sesses  peculiar  claims  upon  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  is 
edited  by  our  countryman,  Allan  Cunningham — a  man 
not  more  remarkable  for  his  free,  fresh  genius,  gushing 
out  like  one  of  his  own  mountain  streams,  and  natural  to 
him  as  the  yellow  broom  is  to  ».is  own  hills,  than  for  that 
artless  simpliciiyof  manner,  and  gentle  urbanity  of  heart, 
which  are  ever  the  concomitants,  and  most  commonly  the 
leading  characteristics,  of  true  genius.  He  loves  his  coun¬ 
try  ardently,  and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  breathe  over 
the  pages  of  his  Anniversary”  a  sentiment  so  dear  to 
his  heart.  There  is  a  Scottish  feeling  pervades  the  work, 
and  wherever  it  is  circulated,  it  will  succeed  in  awaken¬ 
ing  a  mingled  ropect  and  esteem  for  the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood.”  Upon  this  subject  we  may, 
indeed,  remark  generally,  that  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
observe  the  prominent  place  which  the  contributions  of 


.  •  For  some  hi  hly  interesting  details  of  the  expense  incurred 
in  the  publication  of  these  Annuals,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
communication  from  London,  which  they  will  find  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  column. 


Scotchmen  hold  in  all  these  Annuals.  Without  them, 
they  certainly  would  not  be  what  they  are.  Two  of  them 
are  edited  by  Scotchmen — The  Anniversary,”  by  Al¬ 
lan  Cunningham,  and  Friendship’s  Offering,”  by 
Thomas  Pringle.  Then  look  at  the  names  which  shine 
most  conspicuously  in  their  table  of  contents.  Are  they 
not  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Professor  Wilson,  J.  O.  Lockhart, 
James  Hogg,  Montgomery,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
Kennedy,  Malcolm,  Moir  ?  The  first  four  names  on  this 
list  are  in  themselves  a  galaxy ;  and  the  rest  have  each  a 
strong  light  of  their  own.  In  so  far,  then,  as  any  of  the 

Annuals  is  concerned,  w^e  may  say  with  lago, _ he 

who  filches  from  me  these  ji^ood  names^  will  make  me  poor 
indeed.”  Our  Southron  friends  may  perhaps  discover 
an  over  degree  of  nationality  in  these  observations  ;  but 
they  will  hardly  blame  us  that  we  are  proud  of  men  of 
whom  the  world  is  proud. 

The  poetry  of  the  Anniversary”  is  considerably  su¬ 
perior  to  its  prose,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
the  habits  of  its  editor.  Of  the  latter  the  only  pieces 

which  seem  worthy  of  mention  are  two  ; _ ‘‘  The  Came- 

ronian  Preacher’s  Tale,”  by  Hogg,  a  story  of  strange  and 
supernatural  interest ;  ‘‘  one  of  those  terrible  sermons 
which  God  preaches  to  mankind  of  blood  unrighteously 
shed,  and  most  wondrously  avenged  ;”  and  told  with  all 
that  unadorned  strength  of  narrative,  and  clear  intuitive 
perception  of  the  best  mode  of  treating  those  incidents 
that  bear  upon  the  superstitious  part  of  our  nature, 
which  unquestionably  make  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  the 
best  inditer  of  a  ghost  story  extant  ; — and  A  Tale 
of  the  Time  of  the  31  arty rs,”  by  the  celebrated  Edward 
Irving,  which,  though  not  in  any  way  very  astonishing, 
possesses  more  vigour,  polish,  and,  what  is  of  still  great¬ 
er  consequence,  more  iiitelligibleness,  than  his  sermons, 
orations,  or  homilies. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  poetry  of  the  ‘‘  Anni¬ 
versary”  deserves  more  notice  than  the  prose.  There 
is  something  curious  in  Edward  Irving  writing  for  an 
Annual,  and  Cunningham  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
his  work  made  the  chosen  vehicle  for  the  preacher’s 
lucubrations  ;  but  far  more  fortunate  is  he  in  having 
secured  the  only  contribution  with  which  Professor  Wil¬ 
son  has,  through  any  channel  of  this  kind,  favoured 
the  public.  Edderline’s  Dream”  is  the  first  canto 
of  a  poem,  which  was  at  one  time  complete  in  six,  but 
of  which  the  other  five  have  been  most  unfortunately 
lost,  and  we  suspect  there  is  some  doubt  whether  they 
will  ever  be  re-written.  No  one  can  read  what  has  been 
preserved,  without  deeply  regretting  the  accident  that 
has  robbed  him  of  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  a 
composition  which  opens  so  beautifully.  We  regret 
much  that  Professor  VTilson’s  multifarious  pursuits  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  indulging  more  frequently  in  that  fine 
poetical  vein  he  unquestionably  possesses.  There  is  in 
his  style  a  richness  of  imagery,  and  a  fresh  unwearying 
enjoyment  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature, 
which  are  themselves  sufficient  to  form  the  staple  com¬ 
modities  of  a  poem  that  would  delight  the  fancy  and  win 
the  heart.  Nothing  can  be  more  vivid  and  spirit-stirring 
than  the  following  description  of  a  fine  summer  morn¬ 


ing  : 


Hark  !  the  martlet  twittering  by 
The  <Tevice,  where  her  twittering  brood 
Beneath  some  shadowy  wall-fiovver  lie, 
In  the  high  air  of  solitude  ! 

She  alone,  sky-loving  bird, 

In  that  lofty  clime  is  heard ; 

But  loftier  far  from  cliff  remote 
Up  sju  ings  the  eagle,  like  a  thought. 

And  |K>ised  in  heiiven’s  resplendent  zone, 
Gazes  a  thousiuid  fathom  down, 

While  his  wild  and  fitful  cry 
Blemls  together  sea  and  sky  ; 

And  a  thousand  songs,  I  trow. 

From  the  waken’d  w<»rld  below. 

Are  ringing  through  the  morning  glow. 


/  '■ 


/ 
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_  _ _ _ 

Music  is  there  on  the  shore. 

Softening  sweet  the  billowy  roar ; 

F<»r  bold  and  fair  in  every  weather, 

The  seamews  shrill  now  flock  together, 

Or,  wheeling  off  in  lonely  play, 

Carrj"  tlieir  pastimes  far  away. 

To  little  isles  and  rocks  of  rest. 

Scatter’d  o’er  the  ocean’s  breast, 

Where  these  glad  creatures  build  their  nest. 

Now  hymns  are  heard  at  every  fountain. 

Where  the  land  birds  trim  their  wings, 

And  boldly  booming  up  the  mountain. 

Where  the  dewy  heath-flower  springs. 

Upon  the  freshening  gales  of  morn 
Showers  of  headlong  bees  are  borne, 

I'ill  far  and  wide  with  hai’p  and  horn 
The  balmy  desert  rings ! 

Th  is  the  pensive  lady  knows, 

S(>  round  her  lovely  frame  she  throws 
The  cloud-like  float  of  her  array. 

And  with  a  blessing  and  a  prayer 
She  fixeth  in  her  raven  hair 
I’he  jewel  that  her  lover  gave. 

The  night  before  he  cross’d  the  wave 
To  kingdoms  far  away  ! 

Soft  stejis  are  winding  down  the  stair. 

And  now  InMieath  the  morning  air 
Her  breast  breathes  strong  and  free; 

The  sun  in  his  prime  glorious  hour 
Is  up,  and  with  a  purple  shower 
llatii  bathed  the  billowy  sea ! 

lio!  morning’s  dewy  hush  divine 
Hath  calm’d  the  eyes  of  Edderliiie  ! 

Shaded  by  the  glooms  that  fall 
From  the  old  grey  castle  wall. 

Or,  from  the  glooms  emerging  bright, 

Uloud-like  walking  through  the  light. 

She  sends  the  blessings  of  her  smiles 
O’er  dancing  waves  and  steadfjtst  isles, 

And,  creature  though  she  be  of  earth. 

Heaven  feels  the  beauty  of  her  mirth. 

Is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  present  silence  of  the 
mightiest  Lyres,  lie  who  can  write  thus,  should  so  sel¬ 
dom  awaken  the  music  of  his  own  ?— Several  things  in 
the  Editor’s  happiest  manner,  especially  The  IMagic 
llridlc,”  The  Mother  Praying,”  and  The  Black¬ 
berry  Boy,” — Three  Inscriptions  for  the  Caledonian 
Canal,”  by  Southey, — a  ‘‘  Dramatic  Scene,”  by  Barry 
(’ornwall, — and  ‘‘  The  Carle  of  Invertime,”  by  Hogg, 
make  up  all  the  rest  of  the  poetry  that  it  is  necessary  to 
mention.  W’^e  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  there 
is  a  greater  mixture  of  alloy  in  the  Anniversary,” 
than  we  could  have  wished,  but  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  a  first  effort ;  and  doubt  not 
that  where  there  is  so  much  promise,  the  improvement 
in  subsequent  years  will  be  great.  The  embellishments, 
of  which  there  are  twenty,  are  very  splendid;  and  it 
gives  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  though 
the  work  has  hardly  yet  been  seen  in  Scotland,  six  or 
seven  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold. 


The  Forf^ct-mc-Not^  a  Christmas  or  New  YcaCs  Prc- 
sent^  edited  by  Frederick  Shobcrl,  Esq.  B.  Acker- 
niann,  London. 

To  A  ckermann,  the  publisher  of  the  ^‘Forget-me-Not,” 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  Annuals  into  this  country  ; 
and  it  was  in  1823  that  the  first  “  Forget-me-Not”  ap¬ 
peared.  It  was  joined  next  year  by  Friendship’s  Of¬ 
fering,”  and  in  1825,  by  the  Literary  Souvenir.” 

3  ill  1828,  these,  together  with  the  Amulet,”  which 
came  out  in  1826,  kept  the  field  to  themselves,  but  sub-  | 
scquently  a  whole  host,  armed  cap-a-pie,  have  rushed  to  j 
the  incite,  1  he  “  horget-me-Not”  has  never  possessed  ‘ 
the  character  of  being  entitled  to  very  high  consideration 
on  the  score  of  its  literary  pretensions,  but  it  has  always 


been  a  pleasant  book  to  look  at,  and  to  read, — light, 
airy,  and  elegant.  It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  expect 
that  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  keep  Al¬ 
bums,  and  buy  Annuals,  should  consent  to  the  labour 
of  exercising  much  thought  in  perusing  what  is  written 
for  their  amusement  by  the  numerous  joint-stock  liter¬ 
ary  companies  of  the  day.  If  they  can  least  upon  a  sen¬ 
timental  love-story,  it  would  be  hard  to  insist  on  their 
swallowing  Mount  Caucasus  ; — if  their  thirst  for  poetry 
is  assuaged  by  a  sonnet,  it  would  be  cruel  to  force  them 
to  inhale  the  whole  Red  Sea.  Why  should  they  not  be 
allowed  to  live  on  in  their  own  way  ? — literary,  without 
being  particularly  learned, — poetical,  but  not  poets, — 
busy,  but  not  industrious, — intelligible,  but  not  intel¬ 
lectual.  For  them  the  Forget-me-Not”  is  peculiarly 
fitted.  It  contains  nothing  decidedly  weak,  and  nothing 
decidedly  and  conspicuously  excellent.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  of 
which  the  best  are  ‘‘  Eastern  Apologues,”  by  Hog^r,  and 
a  comic  poem,  entitled,  Frolic  in  a  Palace,”  by  W. 
II.  Harrison.  One  of  the  embellishments,  too,  of  which 
there  are  fourteen,  we  must  mention.  It  is  the  first, — 
an  engraving  by  Le  Keux,  from  a  painting  by  Martin, 
on  the  subject  of  the  self-immolation  of  31  arcus  Curtius 
the  Roman  patriot.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  things  we 
have  seen  in  any  of  the  Annuals,  and  contains  within  it¬ 
self  a  world  of  poetry.  31  artin’s  conceptions  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  possessed  of  much  sublimity,  however  he  may  fail 
in  individual  parts  of  the  execution.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  the  splendid  temples,  and  pillars,  and  citadels, 
and  towers  of  Rome  are  finely  grouped,  and  gloriously 
canopied  by  the  dark,  lurid,  thundery  sky.  Then  the 
countless  multitude  of  her  affrighted  inhabitants  in  the 
streets  and  open  space  that  surround  the  yawning  gulf 
which  has  been  rent  by  the  fury  of  the  earthquake,  and 
which,  unless  the  gods  be  appeased,  is  about  to  desolate 
the  whole  city,  admirably  prepares  the  mind  for  the  emo¬ 
tions  excited  by  the  figure  upon  which  the  eye  principal¬ 
ly  rests.  It  is  31  arcus  Curtius,  mounted  on  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  white  steed,  which  after  being  urged  to  its  best  speed 
has  already  leaped  full  upon  the  abyss,  as  if  proud  to 
die  along  with  its  rider.  Curtius  sits  erect  upon  its 

back, _ his  armour  on, — his  shield  in  one  hand,  and  his 

arms  extended  and  thrown  upwards,  as  if,  with  an 
heroic  smile  upon  his  countenance,  he  blessed  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  gladly  for  its  sake  looked  his  last  upon  the 
sky  of  Rome.  The  effect  produced  is  such,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  stop  just  at  this  point  of  time.  The 
imagination  instinctively  takes  a  prospective  glance, 
and  sees  the  brave  knight  fall  down — down  into  the  tre¬ 
mendous  chasm, — hears  the  loud  shriek  of  men  who 
never  shrieked  before,  and  the  screams  of  women  whom 
the  sight  drives  mad.  The  earthquake  rolls  away,  but 
there  is  silence  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Rome.— -This 
single  engraving  is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  the 
Forget-me-Not.” 


The  Literary  Souvenir^  edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Co.  London. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Alaric  Watts,  a  scholar, 
a  poet,  and  a  man  of  taste — the  ‘^Souvenir”  has  always 
maintained  a  high  rank  among  publications  of  this 
class,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say, 
that  the  volume  for  1820  is  the  best  of  the  series  which 
has  yet  appeared. 

Among  other  attractions,  it  contains  twelve  highly- 
finished  and  beautiful  engravings,  scarcely  one  of  which, 
the  Editor  informs  us,  has  cost  less  than  a  hundred 
guineas,  and  several  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  guineas  each.  The  im¬ 
mense  expense,”  he  adds,  ‘‘  attendant  upon  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  volume  containing  twelve  such  embellish¬ 
ments  as  are  here  given, — an  expense  which  has  lately 
been  increased  by  the  unusual  demand  for  the  talent 
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employed  in  their  production,  can  only  be  covered  by  a 
sale  which,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  would  appear  to 
!  promise  a  large  and  certain  remuneration.  When, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  a  circulation  of  less  than  from 
eight  to  nine  thousand  copies  would  entail  a  serious  loss 
upon  its  proprietors,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 
they  have  been  incited  to  no  ordinary  exertions.  Their 
object  has  been  to  enable  it  to  compete  advantageously, 
not  merely  with  annual  works  published  at  a  similar 
price,  but  with  others  of  higher  pretensions,  and  of 
nearly  double  its  cost.  It  will  be  for  the  public  to  de¬ 
termine,  after  a  careful  examination  of  their  respective 
merits,  how  far  this  object  has  been  achieved.”  As  a 
portion  of  that  public,  we  hesitate  not  to  give  it  as  our 
opinion  that  the  object  has  been  achieved.  The  “  Sou¬ 
venir”  is  distinguished  both  by  external  elegance  and 
intellectual  superiority.  Several  of  the  engravings  have 
never  been  surpassed.  The  Sisters,”  from  a  painting 
by  Stephanhofl',  is  out  of  sight  the  most  beautiful  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  artist  we  ever  saw.  “  Cleopatra,  embark¬ 
ing  on  the  Cydnus,”  engraved  by  E.  Goodall,  is  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  more  then  Eastern  light  and  loveliness — most 
soft  and  voluptuous,  yet  producing  on  the  feelings,  a 
refining,  not  an  enervating  effect.  The  Departure  of 
3Iary  Queen  of  Scots  from  France,”  is  interesting  at  once 
from  its  own  excellence,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
‘‘  The  Proposal”  is  inimitably  engraved  by  Charles 
Rolls ;  and  the  female  figure  possesses  all  that  sweetness 
and  beauty  which  no  one  knows  better  how  to  give  than 
Leslie.  The  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  by  31. 
J.  Danforth,  after  Leslie,  we  consider  very  valuable, 
and  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  yet  engraved.  It  bears 
a  striking  and  favourable  resemblance  to  the  illustrious 
Author  of  Waverley;  and  the  only  fault  we  can  ob¬ 
serve  is,  that  the  brow  seems  a  good  deal  too  high.  One 
would  suppose  that  all  the  painters  who  have  yet  paint¬ 
ed  likenesses  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  were  thorough-paced 
phrenologists,  and  being  hardly  able  to  understand 

“  How  one  small  head  can  carry  all  he  knows^' 

they  have  invariably  magnified  it  to  the  most  unnatural 
proportions,  and  by  the  external  developement  have  in¬ 
dicated  a  quantity  of  brain  within,  enough  to  have  ma¬ 
terially  altered  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  ordinary 
man.  The  Agreeable  Surprise,”  engraved  by  II. 
Rolls,  after  J.  Green,  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most 
delightful  plate  of  all.  There  is  a  Persian  splendour  in 
the  scenery,  and  a  rich  luxuriance  in  the  figures,  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  of  the  Royal  lady  writing  on  the  sand 

“  With  such  a  small,  white,  shining  hand. 

You  might  have  thought  ’twas  silver  flowing,” 

that  the  pleasant  impression  left  upon  the  mind  more 
than  repays  the  cost  of  the  ‘‘  Souvenir.”  Delta  has 
but  feebly  illustrated  this  delightful  picture.  Amid 
so  much  beauty,  there  is  only  one. failure.  What  was 
M^estall  about  when  he  drew  ;  and  when  had  Charles 
Rolls  so  much  time  to  spare  as  to  engrave ;  and  what 
had  become  of  Alaric  Watts’s  taste  when  he  inserted,  a 
thing  altogether  so  unworthy  as  that  entitled  She 
never  told  her  love  ?”  A  poor,  meagre,  plain,  pining  girl, 
lying  on  the  grass,  and  looking  more  as  if  her  stomach 
was  out  of  order  than  her  heart,  can  hardly  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  even  to  the  most  sentimental  of  all  senti¬ 
mentalists.  No  wonder  ‘‘  she  never  told  her  love,”  for 
we  cannot  see  what  right  she  had  ever  to  fall  in  love  at 
all.  Nature  evidently  intended  her  for  an  old  maid,  and 
as  an  old  maid  she  must  inevitably  live  and  die,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  extraordinary  degree  of  patronage 
which  Messrs  Westall  and  Rolls  have  been  good  enough 
to  bestow  upon  her. 

On  the  literary  part  of  the  «  Souvenir,”  or  what  is 
technically  termed  the  letter-press,  we  could  willingly 
descant  at  some  length  ;  but  we  must  bridle  in  our 
struggling  muse  with  pain.”  Of  the  prose  articles, 

Too  handsome  for  any  thing,”  as  a  lighter  sketch. 


and  the  3Ianuscript  found  in  a  3Iadhouse,”  as  apiece 
of  graver  and  more  impassioned  writing,  are  our  favour¬ 
ites,  and  arc  both  by  the  author  of  Pelham” — a  novel 
evincing  much  talent,  especially  in  the  third  volume. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  very  successful  Tales  ;  and  a 
good  lively  article  by  Barry  Cornwall — a  designation 
by  which  he  is  much  better  known  than  by  his  real 
name  of  Procter — entitled  ‘‘  A  Chapter  on  Portraits.” 

The  poetry  is  supplied  principally  by  Alaric  Watts 
himself,  Barry  Cornwall,  T.  K.  Hervey,  31alcolm,  and 
Mrs  Ilemans.  Watts  is  always  graceful,  and  often  vi¬ 
gorous,  as  in  his  ‘‘  King  Pedro’s  Revenge,”  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us.  Barry  Cornwall  is  unequal,  and  has 
too  much  mannerism,  but  nevertheless  in  his  better 
moods  possesses  much  genuine  feeling,  and  displays  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  the  divinus  ajflatiis  ;  T.  K.  Her¬ 
vey  has  not  been  enjoying  good  health,  and  his  improve¬ 
ment  has  consequently  scarcely  kept  pace  with  his  early 
promise,  yet  at  times  he  produces  stanzas  full  of  genius ; 
3Ialcolm’s  reputation,  despite  the  retiring  modesty  that 
courts  the  shade  too  much,  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  effusions  of  his  gentle  and  pensive  muse  must  al¬ 
ways  please  ;  3Irs  Hemans  has  a  style  of  her  own,  preg¬ 
nant  with  all  that  is  feminine  and  chastely  dignified, 
but  of  that  nature  which  is  felt  to  be  somewhat  mono¬ 
tonous,  when  subjected  to  frequent  repetitions  ;  and 
though  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  the  soft  whisperings 
of  her  lute,  we  are  inclined  to  advise,  for  her  own  sake, 
that  for  a  time  she  should  allow  its  music  to  slumber. 
Her  name  has  become  too  hackneyed  in  the  public  ear, 
and  her  verses  too  familiar  to  the  public  eye ;  like  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  she  should  disap¬ 
pear  for  a  while,  to  re-emerge  with  a  clearer  and  a  stronger 
gush  of  song. — As  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers  one 
of  the  best  poems  in  the  “  Souvenir,”  we  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

AN  ADIEi;. 

T,  JC.  Hervey* 

Adieu  !  the  chain  is  shiver’d  now 

That  link’d  my  heart  and  hopes  with  thine. 

I  leave  thee  to  thy  br(>ken  vow— 

Thy  dreams  will  often  be  of  mine ; 

And  tears — be  those  the  only  tears 
Thine  eyes  may  ever  learn  to  weep, 

Shall  tell  the  thoughts  to  other  years 
Thy  si)irit  cannot  choose  but  keep ! 

Adieu ! 

Adieu  !  enjoy  thy  pleasant  hours, 

Find  other  hearts — to  fling  away  ! 

Thy  life  is  in  its  time  of  flowei*s, 

Gather  3Iay-garlands  while  ’tis  3Iay  ! 

Oh  !  till  the  dreary  day  draws  in, 

And  winter  settles  round  thy  heart. 

And  memory’s  phantom  forms  begin 
To  take  a  wounded  spirit’s  paii;, 

Adieu  1 

Adieu  !  thy  beauty  is  the  bow 

That  kept  the  tempest  from  thy  sky, 

And  all  too  bright  upon  thy  brow. 

The  sigh  which  must  so  sui’ely  die. 

These  drops — the  last  for  thee  ! — ai*e  shed, 

To  think  that  there  will  be  not  one 

To  love  th<»e  when  its  light  is  fled, 

To  shield  thee  when  the  storm  cximes  on ! 

Adieu ! 

Adieu  !  Oh  !  wild  and  worthless  all. 

The  heart  that  wakes  this  last  farewell ! 

Why — for  a  thing  like  thee— should  fall 
3ly  harjurigs  like  a  passing  bell ! 

Why  should  my  soul  and  song  be  sad  ! 

Away  ! — I  fling  thee  from  my  heai’t 

Back  to  the  s<*lfish  and  the  bad, 

With  whom  thou  hast  thy  titter  pait  * 

Adieu  1 

Adieu  !  and  may  thy  dreams  of  me 
Be  poison  in  thy  brain  and  breast. 
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And  hope  be  lost  in  memorj”, 

And  memory  mar  thy  prayer  for  rest ! 
Why  seeks  my  soul  a  gentler  strain  ? 

For  thee,  my  harp,  be  henceforth  mute, 
Never  to  wake  thy  name  again. 

Thou  stranger  to  my  love  and  lute. 

Adieu ! 


The  Amulet^  or  Christian  and  Literary  Remevibranccr^ 
edited  by  S.  C.  HalL  Westley  and  Davis,  and  Wight- 
man  and  Cramp. 

Mingling  moral  and  religious  instruction  with  liter¬ 
ary  amusement,  the  “  Amulet”  aims  at  being  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  The  design 
is  highly  praiseworthy  ;  and  we  only  regret  that  the 
editor,  Mr  S.  C.  Hall,  though  he  has  mustered  a 
considerable  phalanx  of  Christian  contributors,  has  not 
been  able  to  inspire  them  all  with  that  degree  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  talent  which  the  goodness  of  their  intentions 
made  it  particularly  desirable  they  should  possess.  The 
spirit,  however,  of  meek  and  unobtrusive  piety  which 
pervades  the  pages  of  the  Amulet,”  will  be  felt  and 
valued  by  those  to  whom  all  that  is  sacred  is  dear.  Nor 
has  embellishment  been  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  few 
of  its  contemporaries  surpass  the  “  Amulet”  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  “  The  Spanish  Flower  Girl,”  the  “  Wandering 
Minstrels  of  Italy,”  the  Rose  of  Castle  Howard,” 
“  The  Mountain  Daisy,”  the  “  Fisherman  leaving 
Home,”  and  “  The  Temple  of  Victory,”  are  all  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  art : 

**  Go  forth,  my  little  book !  pursue  thy  way ; 

Go  forth,  and  plmsc*  the  gentle  and  the  good.” 


Friendship's  Offering ;  a  Literary  Alburn^  and  Annual 

Remembrancer.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  London. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  Annuals,  which  are  all  a  little 
too  much  like  German  double-gangers^  any  thing  that 
suggests  the  remotest  idea  of  variety  is  agreeable.  One 
thing,  therefore,  which  we  like  about  “  Friendship’s 
Offeririg”  is,  that  while  its  dark-blue  and  handsomely 
figured  binding  is  sufficiently  elegant,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  more  manly  and  substantial  than  the 
very  exquisite  and  finical  though  amiable  foppery,  for 
which  its  brethren  are,  in  this  respect,  so  remarkable. 
The  outside  of  the  volume  induces  us  to  hope  that  the 
flowers  within  will  possess  less  of  a  hothouse,  or  rather 

hot-pressed  species  of  beauty,  than  they  do  elsewhere, _ 

that  they  will  not  be  quite  so  languid  in  the  exhaling 
richness  of  their  own  perfumes.  But,  alas  !  it  is  only 
in  the  binding  that  Friendship’s  Offering”  differs 
from  any  other  Annual.  On  the  whole,  its  engravings 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  works  we  have  already  noticed  ; 
and  with  two  exceptions — “  Hours  of  Innocence,”  and 
‘‘  I^a  Fiancee  de  i^larques,”  we  cannot  give  much  com¬ 
mendation  to  any  of  them. 

There  is  a  sensible  paper  on  Contradiction,”  by  the 
author  of  3Iay  You  Like  It,”  a  clever  ‘‘  Scottish  Tra¬ 
ditionary  Tale,”  containing  much  graphic  writing,  and 
some  powerful  situations,  by  the  author  of  ‘‘  The  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Drunkenness,”  who  assumes  the  somewhat  un¬ 
accountable  signatureof The  Modern  Pythagorean,” _ 

and  a  very  fair  Irish  story,  with  rather  a  trite  plot,  by 
Banim,  author  of  Tales  of  the  O’Hara  Family.”  The  j 
poetry  taken  en  masse  is  of  that  perplexingly  respectable 
kind,  which  is  more  teasing  to  a  critic  than  positive  in-  ] 
anity.  Montgomery  writes  about  Albums — a  subject 
which,  with  him,  seems  to  be  inexhaustible ; — he  has  at 
least  two  dozen  poems  scattered  through  the  Annuals, 
either  taken  from,  or  meant  to  be  transferred  to,  blank  j 
paper  books.  How  old  is  Montgomery  ?  There  is  some¬ 
thing  childish  in  this  perpetual  babbling  to  young  ladies 
at  boarding-schools,  by  one,  too,  who  can  do  so  much 
better  things.  Then  come  the  dii  minorum gentium^  who 
lucubrate  upon  such  topics  as  the  following; Ijoveand 


Sorrow,”  by  the  late  Henry  Neele,— ‘^Spring,”  ‘‘  Sum¬ 
mer,”  Autumn,”  and  “  Winter,”  by  Mary  Howitt, — 

Nature,”  by  Miss  Jeffrey,— “  The  Wild  Bee,”  by 
Thomas  Gent, — “  Constancy,”  by  C.  Redding,  Esq— 

Memory,”  by  John  Fairbairn,  Esq — Sonnet,”  by 
Richard  Howitt, — “  The  First  Kiss  of  Love.”  by  J.  A. 
St  John, — and  last  and  least,  “  The  Wren,”  by  John 
Clare.  Genius  itself  could  make  nothing  of  subjects, 
or  rather  of  no  subjects,  like  these.  But  the  character 
of  the  mind  prompts  the  subject,  and  when  that  is  dri¬ 
velling,  the  inference  is  evident.  There  are  a  few  green 
spots,  however,  in  this  desert  of  mediocrity.  3Ir  Prin¬ 
gle,  the  Editor,  has  contributed  a  sweet  and  classical 
poem,  entitled,  ‘‘  Glen  Lynden,”  which,  without  boast¬ 
ing  of  any  high  pretensions,  is  read  with  pleasure,  and 
amply  entitles  him  to  the  merit  modestly  claimed  in  the 
following  verse: 

“  No  lofty  theme  I  meditate :  To  me 

To  soar  mid  clouds  and  storms  hath  not  been  given, 

Or  through  the  gates  of  dread  and  mystery, 

To  gaze  like  those  dark  spirits  who  have  striven 
To  rend  the  veil  that  severs  earth  from  Heaven  ; 

For  I  have  loved  with  simple  hearts  to  dwell, 

That  ne’er  to  doubt’s  forbidden  springs  were  driven, 

But  lived  sequester’d  in  life’s  lowly  dell. 

And  drank  the  untroubled  stream  from  inspiration’s  well.  ** 

In  a  similar  style,  simple  and  natural,  there  is  a  son¬ 
net,  entitled,  ‘‘  The  Ballad  Singer,”  by  A.  Balfour, 
Esq.  author  of  Contemplation,”  and  other  poems. 
But  some  of  the  most  spirited  things  in  the  volume,  are 
by  Messrs  Kennedy  and  31  other  well, — the  first  already 
well  known,  and  rapidly  rising,  we  think,  to  fame,— 
and  the  latter,  not  quite  so  well  known  as  he  ought  to 
be,  for  his  poetical  productions  are  often  marked  by  a 
bold  freshness  of  thought  and  great  originality. 

We  have  now  said  as  much  of  ‘‘  Friendship’s  Offer¬ 
ing”  as  we  think  it  deserves. 


The  Winter’' s  Wreath  ;  a  Collection  of  Original  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  George  Smith,  Liverpool. 

‘‘  Another  yet ! — a  seventh  !”  One  novelty,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  it  is  published  at  Liverpool ;  and  another, 
that  it  contains  an  engraving,  very  well  executed,  by  Li- 
zars  of  Edinburgh.  But  its  embellishments,  compared 
with  those  of  others,  sink  rather  below  par ;  and  it  boasts 
only  of  four  contributors  of  any  note, — 31 rs  Hemans, 
3Iiss  3Iitford,  3Iontgomery,  and  Roscoe,  all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  sent  their  poorest  pieces.  The  other  arti¬ 
cles  are  supplied  by  anonymous  writers,  and  some  of 
them  are  sufficiently  raw.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  only  prose  paper  that  particu¬ 
larly  interested  us— A  journey  up  the  31ississippi,”  by 
J.  J.  Audubon,  whom  many  of  our  Edinburgh  readers, 
at  least,  will  remember  with  interest  as  the  American 
naturalist,  who  exhibited  here  so  beautiful  a  collection 
of  drawings — the  labour  of  nearly  his  whole  life — lone¬ 
ly  and  peculiar  as  that  had  been,  among  the  great  lakes 
and  forests  of  the  New  U'orld.  The  narrative  of  his 
expedition  up  the  Mississippi  is  written  with  much  live¬ 
liness,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  transferring  to  our  columns  a  few  of  its 
most  amusing  details. 


The  Bijou^  an  Annual  of  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

W.  Pickering,  London. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  very  favourably  of  the  Bi¬ 
jou.”  It  has  a  sustained  and  rather  dignified  charac¬ 
ter,  which  pleases  us.  There  is  about  it  less  of  the  tin¬ 
sel  and  superficiality  of  the  mere  passing  fashion  of  the 
day.  The  very  embellishments  have  a  smack  of  the 
racy  vigour  of  antiquity.  There  is  a  fine  blue  “  Au¬ 
tumnal  Evening,”  by  Claude, — an  interesting  picture  of 
‘‘  TheFamily  of  Sir  Thomas  3Iore,”  excellently  group- 
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ed  by  Holbein,  and  a  very  admirable  Diana  of  Poic- 
tiers,”  by  Primatticcio.  Nor  should  our  own  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Lawrence  be  forgotten,  who  has  supplied  the  en¬ 
graver  with  two  noble  portraits, — nor  Turner’s  beauti¬ 
ful  view  of  Mont  Blanc, — nor  StephanhofF’s  spirited 
Interview  between  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  Sir 
Henry  Lee,”— a  subject  taken  from  Woodstock.” 
The  prose  and  verse  are  in  good  keeping  with  these  de- 
cidedly  superior  embellishments ;  and  if  the  Editor  has 
not  been  able  to  muster  quite  so  numerous  a  list  of  ce¬ 
lebrated  names  as  some  ot  his  rivals,  he  has  made  a  more 
judicious  selection  from  his  anonymous  materials. 


ments  of  the  whole  four;  but  it  does  not  at  all  suit  its 
name,  for  there  is  very  little  additional  juvenility  to  be 
discovered  in  it  than  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  An¬ 
nuals  intended  for  children  of  a  larger  growth.  We 
conceive  that  after  the  age  of  fourteen  every  body  is 
entitled  to  peruse  these  Albums  for  big  people  ;  but  as 
there  is  a  pretty  numerous  portion  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  whose  years  vary  from  five  to  thirteen,  we  approve 
of  books  being  got  up  for  them, — only,  when  this  is  their 
avowed  purpose,  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Any 
of  these  volumes,  however,  are  better  Christmas  presents 
than  whips,  tops,  or  dolls — whether  of  wood  or  wax. 


The  Gem ;  a  Literari/  Alhinn*  Edited  by  T.  Hood,  Esq. 

W.  Marshall,  London. 

Thomas  Hood,  the  Editor  of  the  “  Gem,”  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  consummate  punster  in 
England.  We  confess  we  do  not  think  the  distinction 
a  very  enviable  one, — the  more  especially  as  we  know 
that  Hood  might,  if  he  chose,  easily  obtain  a  higher 
species  of  fame.  But  seeing  that  he  is  a  punster,  and 
that  he  glories  in  being  so,  we  had  certainly  hoped  for 
something  a  little  new  in  the  Gem,”  at  least  in  so 
far  as  punning  is  new.  Even  here  we  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  Gem”  is  nothing  else  but  a  book  which 
belongs  to  the  general  species  described  by  the  term 
Annual.  One  short  poem,  and  a  sentence  or  two  in  the 
preface,  comprise  all  the  puns  in  the  volume.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  contains  the  best  of  these.  To  Sir 
Walter  Scott — not  merely  a  literary  feather  in  my  cap, 
but  a  whole  plume  of  them — I  owe,  and  with  the  hand 
of  my  heart  acknowledge,  a  deep  obligation :  a  poem 
from  his  pen,  is  likely  to  confer  on  the  book  that  con¬ 
tains  it,  if  not  perpetuity,  at  least  a  very  Old  Mortality.” 
The  contribution  alluded  to  from  Sir  Walter,  which  is 
a  poem  entitled  The  Death  of  Keeldar,”  and  another 
still  finer  poem  of  a  graver  and  darker  description  by 
Thomas  Hood  himself,  called  The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,”  are  unquestionably  the  two  most  interesting 
articles  in  the  Gem.”  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram” 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  highly  talented  produc¬ 
tions  we  have  met  with  in  any  of  the  Annuals,  and  its 
length  alone  prevents  us  from  extracting  it.  Hood 
should  pun  less,  and  dream  more.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  trash  in  the  “  Gem,”  and,  what  is  stranger,  trash 
written  by  clever  men.  From  Hartley  Coleridge,  how¬ 
ever,  who  is  not  sufficiently  known  in  this  part  of  the 
island,  but  who  is  his  father’s  son  every  inch,  we  have 
two  sweet  little  things. 

There  is  not  much  prose  worth  reading  in  the  Gem.” 
The  embellishments,  which  are  fifteen  in  number,  are 
good. 


THE  JUVENILE  ANNUALS. 

Of  these  there  are  four, — The  Christmas  Box,” 
— The  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not,” — “  The  New 
Year’s  Gift,” — and  The  Juvenile  Keepsake.”  The 
“  Christmas  Box,”  edited  by  Crofton  Croker,  is  more 
adapted  for  boys  than  girls  ;  the  ‘‘Juvenile  Forget-me- 
Not,”  edited  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  more  for  girls  than 
boys  ;  the  “  New  Year’s  Gift,”  edited  by  Mrs  Alaric 
Watts,  for  either  ;  and  the  “  Juvenile  Keepsake”  for 
neither.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  “  Christ¬ 
mas  Box”  is  a  tale  of  nearly  fifty  pages  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mediocrity  in  the  other 
contributions,  and,  what  is  more  unfortunate,  not  much 
improvement  to  be  derived  from  them  by  young  readers. 
The  “  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not,”  on  the  other  hand, 
abounds  in  entertaining  and  instructive  stories,  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  youth.  The  “  New 
Year’s  Gift”  is  scarcely  inferior,  though  perhaps  a  little 
less  in  keeping  with  its  object.  The  “  Juvenile  Keep¬ 
sake”  is  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  in  its  embellish- 


From  the  review  we  have  now  taken  of  all  the  fair 
array  of  stars  that  come  twinkling  forth  into  the  literary 
firmament  at  this  season,  it  will  appear  evident  that 
some  must  sooner  or  later  “  pale  their  ineffectual  fires” 
in  the  stronger  light  of  more  brilliant  luminaries.  Less 
metaphorically,  it  is  impossible  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  Annuals  can  pay,  and  we  therefore  think  that  the 
sooner  several  of  them  retire  from  the  field  the  better. 
Taking  both  their  embellishments  and  literary  contents 
into  consideration,  we  are  disposed  to  class  them  in  the 
following  order : — Firsts  “  Tlie  Keepsake  second  and 
ihird^  The  Anniversary”  and  “  Souvenir,”  or  the 
Souvenir”  and  “  Anniversary  we  think  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  both  are  nearly  balanced  ;  fourth^ 
•‘  The  Bijou  fifths  “  The  Amulet;”  sixths  The 
Forget-me-Not  seventh^  “  The  Gem  ;”  eighth^ 
“’Friendship’s  Offering;”  and  ninths  “  The  Winter’s 
Wreath.”  Of  the  Annuals  for  children,  we  put  “  The 
Juvenile  Forget-me-Not”Jifr.9/;  “The  New  Year’s  Gift” 
second;  “  The  Christmas  Box”  third;  and  “  The  Ju¬ 
venile  Keepsake”  We  leave  it  to  the  good  sense 

of  the  editors,  proprietors,  and  publishers,  to  oiscover 
which  of  all  these  ought  to  die  natural  deaths  before  the 
year  18 JO.  There  is  one  suggestion,  however,  we  would 
make :  Why  should  all  the  Annuals  come  out  exactly  at 
the  same  time  ?  Vrill  nobody  purchase  a  pretty  book 
except  between  the  fifteenth  of  November  and  the  first 
of  January  ?  Are  presents  made  in  this  country  only 
once  in  the  year  ?  If  we  read  beside  our  December  fires, 
do  we  turn  away  from  all  the  delights  of  literature  under 
a  July  sun  ?  If  we  have  a  “  VV^ inter’s  Wreath”  when 
there  ij  not  a  flower  to  be  had,  why  should  we  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  “■Summer’s  Wreath”  when  all  the  air  is 
breathing  of  their  odours  ?  We  see  no  reason  why  a 
midsummer  Annual  for  the  gay  and  lovely  of  the  land, 
scattered  over  their  ancestral  domains,  “the  stately  homes 
of  England,”  or  embowered  in  their  rural  cottages,  or 
congregated  in  merry  coteries  by  old  ocean’s  shore,— 
we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  such  an  Annual  should 
not  be  extensively  bought,  and  be  a  highly  lucrative 
speculation.  The  idea  is  probably  worth  the  cogitations 
of  some  London  bibliopole. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A  LETTER  FROM  YARROW. 

The  Ettrick  Shcjpherd  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  JournaU 

Mr  Journalist, 

A  GLAD  man  was  I  last  night  when  your  Prospectus 
was  put  into  my  hand,  particularly  at  reading  your  an¬ 
nouncement  of  “  the  strictest  impartiality,  which  will 
give  way  to  no  private  interests  whatever.”  If  he  stick 
by  that  resolution,  thought  I,  I  shall  be  a  contributor  to 
any  extent  he  pleases.  For  do  you  know,  sir,  it  is  a  li¬ 
teral  fact  that  I  have  never  had  any  thing  ado  with  one 
periodical  work  in  which  I  did  not  find  the  editors  de¬ 
voted  to  a  party,  not  only  in  politics,  which  is  allowable, 
but  in  literature.  Yes,  sir,  every  one  of  them  have  a 
party  in  literature,  which  they  laud  and  support  through 
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thick  and  thin,  however  despicable  the  meriu  of  that 
party  may  be  to  all  eyes  but  their  own.  My  worthy 
fViend,  old  Christopher  there,  supposes  himself  quite 
fair,  liberal,  and  impartial,  in  every  department  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  to  every  literary  person  under  the  sun  ;  and 
I  never  contradict  him.  But,  Lord  help  him  !  not  1^  ! 
He  is  a  greater  aristocrat  in  literature  than  he  is  in  po¬ 
litics  ;  and  the  amount  of  that  is  well  known  to  be  quite 
sufficient.  For  instance,  I  have  a  great  number  of  li¬ 
terary  friends,  of  whom  I  think  very  highly,  because 
perhaps  they  are  something  of  the  same  school  with  my¬ 
self — of  that  school  which  M orison,  the  Galloway  man, 
calls  THE  Mountain  School, — well,  sir,  of  not  one 
of  these  will  Kit  say  a  favourable  word  !  He  cannot 
hinder  me  from  speaking  in  their  recommendation.  But 
then  he  makes  no  answer,  but  smiles,  takes  a  glass,  and 
begins  another  subject ;  and  whenever  I  try  to  edge  in 
a  line  or  two,  even  sideways,  to  bring  them  to  notice, 
that  line  does  not  appear. 

Of  course,  sir,  when  I  read  your  announcement,  and 
the  invitation  to  take  a  share  in  it,  and  found  that  I 
would  now  be  at  liberty  to  publish  my  free  and  unbias¬ 
sed  sentiments  of  all  my  literary  contemporaries,  I  felt 
precisely  like  the  Laird  of  M‘'Nab,  when  he  had  got, 
with  some  difficulty,  up  to  the  winning-post  at  Perth 
races,  By  the  Lord,  but  this  is  me  now  !” 

In  articles  secondhand  ‘‘third,”  I  likewise  found  se¬ 
veral  departments  in  which  I  felt  quite  at  home.  But 
in  the  fourth  !  ah  !  there  I  was  a  little  staggered  !  I  was 
obliged  to  scratch  my  elbow,  and  exclaim  to  myself, 
“  This  is  no  me  at  a’.”  “  Religions  discussion  !”  Mr 
Journalist,  are  you  horn-mad  ?  Have  you  in  any  de¬ 
gree  studied  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  manifest  dis¬ 
positions  of  churchmen  to  wrangle  and  contend  ? — to  fume, 
and  Hame,  and  censure  each  other,  with  an  acrimony  at 
which  laymen  would  blush  ?  You  will  be  bayed,  sir, 
you  will  be  worried  outright,  and  both  you  and  your 
Journal  “  blawn  to  the  deil”  in  five  weeks,  if  you  med¬ 
dle  with  religious  discussion  at  this  perilous  moment  of 
sacerdotal  animosity.  There  is  a  prophecy  in  the  Re¬ 
velations,  (a  favourite  book  of  mine — the  foundation  of 
our  school  of  poetry,)  that  Satan  is  to  be  loosed  on  the 
earth  for  a  season  ;  and  is  it  not  apparent  to  you,  sir, 
that  that  period  is  arrived  ?  that  he  is  already  loosed, 
and,  in  order  to  improve  his  time  to  the  best  advantage, 
has  begun  with  the  churchmen,  and  even  fixed  on  the 
most  ardent  professors  of  religion  for  his  purpose  ?  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Seceder,  Catholic  and  Episcopalian,  are  all 
in  a  fume  against  each  other.  Even  the  most  popular 
of  the  Covenanters  have  gone  to  fisticuffs ;  and  there¬ 
fore  to  begin  a  religious  discussion  just  now,  would  be 
the  same  as  snapping  an  improved  patent  percussion  cap 
over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  1  shall  conclude  this  se¬ 
rious  and  well-meant  letter  by  an  advice  which  I  once 
heard  a  father  give  to  his  son.  “  Let  us  alane  o’  your 
glaibering  about  religion,  ye  rascal.  I  wish  you  wad 
think  mair,  and  pray  mair,  and  haver  less  about  it. — 
D’ye  think  that  religion’s  naething  but  a  pease-kill  for 
chicken -cocks  to  cackle  about  ?”  I  am,  &c. 

James  Hogg. 

Mount  Bcnger, 

OcL  30/4,  1828. 


POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

By  William  Tennant^  Esq.  Author  of  “  Anstcr 

Fair;' 

The  character  of  every  nation  is  perhaps  best  visible 
in  the  nature  of  its  poetry.  The  national  characters  of  the 
French  and  English  people  are  not  more  dissimilar  than 
is  that  of  their  poetry  ;  in  the  wild  and  energetic  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  German  Muse,  the  German  character  is 
reflected  as  from  a  mirror.  The  Jewish  people  have  left 
to  us,  in  the  Bible,  a  body  of  song  characteristic  of 
themselves,  and  worthy  of  that  sublime  Theocracy  which 


principally  constituted  their  government,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  issued  every  poetic  emanation.  The 
poetry  of  no  nation  is  so  elevated  and  suhlime  ;  sublimity, 
pure,  simple,  unpropped  and  unencumbered  by  any  fic¬ 
titious  aids  of  sounding  and  ostentatious  language,  is 
its  great  imperial  characteristic.  Greece,  which  perhaps 
stands  in  this  regard  next  to  Judea,  stands  next  only  by 
a  long  interval.  Neither  Homer,  Hesiod,  nor  jEschylns, 
the  sublimest  Greek  writers,  copious  and  animated  as 
they  are  in  their  sentiments  and  their  descriptions  of 
conflicts  of  Gods  and  men,  can  enter  into  competition 
with  the  Hebrew  poets.  The  works  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Jeremiah,  contain  more  sublimity  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  productions  of  the  poets  of  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  taken  together.  Of  these,  Isaiah  stands  supreme, 
unique,  and  unapproachable.  Ilis  is  indeed  the  tongue 
“  touched  with  live-coal  from  the  hand  of  Seraphim.” 
The  sublimity  of  Homer  appears  but  a  temporary  and 
impetuous  flight,  ever  tending  inevitably  earthwards  ; 
that  of  Isaiah  is  a  self- sustained,  continued,  and  majes¬ 
tic  soaring,  most  at  home  in  heaven.  His  exultation 
over  the  fallen  glory  of  the  King  of  Babylon — his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  power  and  majestic  operations  of  the 
Almighty — his  burdens  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  and  Damascus, 
exceed  in  power  all  the  finest  passages  of  Homer  and 
jEschylus.  His  sublime  yet  satirical  contrast  of  the 
God  of  Jacob  with  the  idols  of  the  heathen  (in  chap.  44), 
exhibits  the  noblest  piece  of  satire  on  record.  Nor  is 
Jeremiah  less  pre-eminent  over  the  Greeks  in  pathos — a 
quality  of  writing,  though  inferior  to  and  of  less  dignity 
than  sublimity,  yet  entitling  the  writer  to  at  least  the 
second  rank.  The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  classic  reader  is  disappointed  in  his  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  writings  of  Pindar ;  the  Roman  language 
possesses  no  sublime  lyric  poetry.  In  David  we  have 
beauty  of  sentiments,  tenderness,  sublimity  ;  and  these 
are  at  times  mixed  up  (as  in  Psalms  8th  and  IDth)  with 
a  divine  spirit  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of 
which  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  any  ethnical  poet. 
In  short,  the  Bible,  considered  as  a  body  of  writing, 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  best  treasure 
of  poetic  literature  ;  and  it  may  be  deemed  a  good  test 
of  taste  and  sound  canon  of  criticism,  that  in  proportion 
as  a  man  possesses  a  true  relish  for  the  higher  beauties 
of  writing,  and  has  endeavoured  to  gratify  and  refine 
that  taste  by  extensive  reading,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  he  praise,  and  the  more  frequently  recur  to,  that 
Book,  wherein,  above  all  other  books,  is  to  be  found  most 
simplicity  and  sublimity. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  MR  RALPH  ERS- 
KINE,  THE  FATHER  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  SECES¬ 
SION. 

By  the  Author  of  the  “  Histories  of  the  Scottish  BebeU 
lions;'  “  The  Traditions  of  Edinburgh;' 

The  only  amusement  in  which  this  celebrated  man 
indulged  was  playing  on  the  violin.  He  was  so  great  a 
proficient  on  this  instrument,  and  so  often  beguiled  his 
leisure  hours  with  it,  that  the  people  of  Dunfermline 
believed  he  composed  his  sermons  to  its  tones,  as  a  poet 
writes  a  song  to  a  particular  air.  They  also  tell  the  fol¬ 
lowing  traditionary  anecdote  connected  with  the  subject. 
A  poor  man,  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  having 
a  child  to  baptise,  resolved  not  to  employ  his  own  clergy¬ 
man,  with  whom  he  was  at  issue  on  certain  points  of  doc¬ 
trine,  but  to  have  the  office  performed  by  some  minister 
of  whose  tenets  fame  gave  a  better  report.  With  the 
child  in  his  arms,  therefore,  and  attended  by  the  full 
complement  of  old  and  young  women  who  usually  mi¬ 
nister  on  such  occasions,  he  proceeded  to  the  manse  of 

- •,  some  miles  off,  (not  that  of  Mr  Erskine,) 

where  he  inquired  if  the  clergyman  was  at  home.  “  Na, 
he’s  no  at  hame  yenoo,”  answered  the  servant-lass  ; 
“  he’s  down  the  burn  fishing.  But  I  can  soon  cry  him 
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in.” _ Ve  needna  gie  yoursell  the  trouble,”  replied  the 

man,  quite  shocked  at  this  account  of  the  minister’s 
habits  ;  ‘‘  nane  o’  your  tishin’  ministers  shall  bapteese 
my  bairn.”  Off  he  then  trudged,  followed  by  his  whole 
train,  to  the  residence  of  another  parochial  clergyman, 
at  the  distance  of  some  miles.  Here,  on  his  inquiring 
if  the  minister  was  at  home,  the  lass  answered,  Deed, 
he’s  no  at  hame  the  day  ;  he’s  been  out  since  sax  i’  the 
morning  at  the  shooting.  Ye  needna  wait,  neither  ;  for 
he’ll  be  sae  made  out  (fatigued)  when  he  comes  back, 
that  he’ll  no  be  able  to  say  bo  to  a  calf,  let  a-be  kirsen 

a  wean  !” _ Wait,  lassie  !”  cried  the  man  in  a  tone  of 

indignant  scorn  ;  wad  I  wait,  d’ye  think,  to  baud  up 
my  bairn  before  a  minister  that  gangs  out  at  six  i’  the 
morning  to  shoot  God’s  creatures  ?  I’ll  awa  down  to  gude 
Mr  Erskine  at  Dunfermline ;  and  he’ll  be  neither  out 
at  the  fishing  nor  the  shooting,  I  think.”  The  whole 
baptismal  train  then  set  off  for  Dunfermline,  sure  that 
the  father  of  the  Secession,  although  not  now  a  placed 
minister,  would  at  least  be  engaged  in  no  unclerical 
sports,  to  incapacitate  him  for  performing  the  sacred 
ordinance  in  question.  On  their  reaching,  however,  the 
liouse  of  this  clergyman,  which  they  did  not  do  till  late 
in  the  evening,  the  man,  in  rapping  at  the  door,  antici¬ 
pated  that  he  would  not  be  at  home  any  more  than  his 
brethren,  as  he  heard  the  strains  of  a  fiddle  proceeding 
from  an  upper  chamber.  The  minister  will  no  be  at 
hame,”  he  said,  with  a  sly  smile,  to  the  girl  who  came 
to  the  door,  or  your  lad  (sweetheart)  wad  na  be  play¬ 
ing  that  gate  t’ye  on  the  fiddle.” — The  minister  is  at 
hame,”  quoth  the  girl,  ‘‘  mair  by  token  that  it’s  himsell 
that’s  playing,  honest  man.  He  aye  takes  a  tune  at  night, 
before  gaun  to  bed.  Faith,  there’s  nae  lad  o’  mine  can 
play  that  gate  ;  it  wad  be  something  to  tell  if  ony  o’ 
fhem  could.” — That  the  minister  playing  !”  cried  the 
man,  in  a  degree  of  astonisliment  and  horror  far  trans¬ 
cending  what  he  had  expressed  on  either  of  the  former 
occasions.  If  he  does  this,  what  may  the  rest  no  do  ! 
^V^eel,  1  fairly  gie  them  up  a’thegither.  I  have  travel¬ 
led  this  haill  day  in  search  o’  a  godly  minister,  and  never 
man  met  wi’  mair  disappointment  in  a  day’s  journey. 
— I'll  tell  ye  what,  gude  wife,”  he  added,  turning  to  the 
disconsolate  party  behind,  we’ll  just  awa  back  to  our 
ain  minister  after  a’ !  He’s  no  a’thegither  sound,  it’s 
true ;  but,  let  him  be  what  he  likes  in  doctrine,  deil 
hae  me  if  ever  I  kenned  him  to  fish,  shoot,  or  play  on  the 
fiddle,  a’  his  days  !” 


DR  CHAL31ERS. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  this  year  added 
another  name  to  her  list  of  eminent  professors,  and  we 
liave  no  doubt  that,  under  the  management  of  Dr  Chal¬ 
mers,  Theology  will  vindicate  that  rank  among  the 
sciences  which  it  justly  claims.  The  Kev.  Professor’s 
Introductory  Lecture,  on  Monday  last,  was  a  splendid 
spe.  iiiien  of  that  warm  and  imaginative  eloquence,  which 
has  made  his  name  illustrious  as  a  pulpit  orator.  It  is 
premature  to  judge  of  his  public  usefulness  as  a  Divi¬ 
nity  Professor,  but  surely  we  are  justified  in  anticipating 
all  that  success  which  first-rate  talents  in  the  possession 
of  a  zealous  theologian  can  accomplish.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  he  seems  to  possess  at  the  outset,  in  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration  and  confidence  of  his  students  ;  admi¬ 
ration  which  we  hope  time  will  but  increase,  and  a  con¬ 
fidence  which  we  trust  to  find  confirmed  by  experience. 


CURIOUS  TYPOGUAPIIICAL  ANECDOTE. 

It  is  well  known  to  literary  people,  that  in  preparing 
works  for  the  press,  it  is  usual  for  the  printer,  after  the 
proofsheets  have  been  seen  by  the  author,  to  go  over 
them  again,  and  clear  them  of  what  are  called  typogra¬ 
phical  errors,  such  as  wrong  spellings,  inaccuracies  of 
punctuation,  and  similar  impertections.  In  performing 
tnis  office  for  a  celebrated  northern  critic  and  editor,  a 


printer,  now  dead,  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a 
much  greater  number  of  commas  than  it  appeared  to  the 
author  the  sense  required.  The  case  was  provoking, 
but  did  not  produce  a  formal  remonstrance,  until  Mr 
W — n  himself  accidentally  afforded  the  learned  editor 
an  opportunity  of  signifying  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
plethora  of  punctuation  under  which  his  compositions 
were  made  to  labour.  The  worthy  printer,  coming  to  a 
passage  one  day  which  he  could  not  understand,  very 
naturally  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  was  unintelligible, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  employer,  with  a  remark,  on 
the  margin,  that  “  there  appeared  some  obscurity  in  it.” 
The  sheet  was  immediately  returned  with  this  reply, 
which  we  give  verbatim — Mr  J —  sees  no  obscurity  , 
here,  except  such  as  arises  from  the  d — d  quantity  of 
commas,  which  Mr  W— n  seems  to  keep  in  a  pepper¬ 
box  beside  him,  for  the  purpose  of  dusting  all  his  proofs 
with.” 


THE  DRAMA. 


In  introducing  a  series  of  dramatic  criticisms  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  whilst  we  shall  always  take  the  acted  drama  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  here  for  our  text,  and  shall  not  scruple 
to  animadvert  freely  both  upon  the  performances  and  the 
performers,  we  are  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  handle 
the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  our  articles  may  not 
be  considered  of  merely  provincial  and  ephemeral  in¬ 
terest.  The  proper  end  and  dignity  of  dramatical  criti¬ 
cism  have  of  late  years  been  too  much  neglected  both 
in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  country.  Little 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  lucubrations  of  the  public 
journals,  unless  that  a  new  piece  succeeded  or  failed,  or 
that  a  certain  actor  or  actress,  in  some  established  and 
familiar  part,  drew  down  much  applause,  or  excited  very 
general  ridicule.  What  may  be  termed  the  philosophy 
of  liberal  criticism  is  entirely  lost  sight  of ;  and  instead 
of  regarding  every  stage  representation  as  an  engine 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  every  piece  of  acting  as 
either  a  sin  against  taste  and  nature,  or  as  a  proof  of 
refinement  in  the  one,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
other,  we  are  put  off  with  a  few  flippant  and  disjointed 
observations  which  are  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  read. 

There  are  two  sets  of  dramatic  critics  who  principal¬ 
ly  possess  the  public  ear,  and  against  both,  objections 
of  a  different  nature,  but  equally  just,  may  be  urged. 
The  one  consists  of  those,  who  having  in  their  youth, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  John  Kemble 
and  his  sister  Mrs  Siddons  were  in  their  glory,  acqui¬ 
red  some  reputation  for  dramatic  acumen,  have  long 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  lie  upon  their  oars,  and 
pronounce  opinions  only  now  and  then,  ‘‘  as  who  should 
say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle.”  To  them  the  drama  has  lost 
with  its  novelty  much  of  its  interest.  They  have  seen 
all  the  great  actors  play  all  their  great  characters; 
they  have  been  at  a  hundred  rehearsals  ;  they  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  all  the  fashions  of  the  green-room  ;  plays  have 
they  read  and  seen  performed  without  number ;  much 
have  they  spoken  and  much  have  they  written  upon 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral- comical, 
historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-histori- 
cal-comical-pastoral,  scene  indivisible,  or  poem  unli¬ 
mited.”  Seneca  has  not  been  “  too  heavy”  for  them, 
nor  Plautus  too  light.”  Gradually,  however,  all 
this  activity  has  died  away  ;  and,  what  often  happens 
when  an  over  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  a  favourite  pur¬ 
suit  produces  exhaustion,  they  have  passed  into  an  op¬ 
posite  extreme  of  lisilessness  and  apathy.  They  are  in¬ 
clined  to  parody  Hamlet,  and  exclaim — How  weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of 
dramatic  criticism  !”  Their  feelings  upon  this  subject 
have  become  morbid,  and  though  they  still  retain  their 
former  judgment  and  discrimination,  the  activity  which 
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ought  to  accompany  these  qualities  is  gone,  and  they 
slumber  unexercised.  No  man  who  takes  a  steady  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Drama  can  depend  upon  such  per- 
sons  for  regular  and  satisfactory  information. 

The  other  set  of  critics  above  alluded  to,  are  perhaps 
still  less  to  be  trusted.  They  are  for  the  most  part  young 
men  of  fair  abilities  who  cultivate  the  belles  lettresy  and 
are  somewhat  vain  of  the  clever  articles  they  write  in 
newspapers,  and  of  having  their  names  on  the  free  list 
of  the  theatre.  To  them  all  behind  the  curtain  is  new, 
because  they  have  but  lately  come  to  consider  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  an  actor’s  life  in  a  common-sense  point  of  view. 
The  illusions  of  their  boyhood  have  but  recently  passed 
away,  when  the  stage  was  fairy. land,  and  all  the  beings 
who  moved  across  it  genii  of  a  higher  order  in  the  scale 
of  creation  than  themselves.  And  though  this  pleasant 
dream  is  dissolved,  another  scarcely  less  pleasant,  has 
succeeded.  The  performers  are  men  and  women,  the 
manager  is  a  little  king,  on  the  scenery  and  decorations 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended,  the  audiences 
are  numerous  and  respectable, — and  there  is  something 
intoxicating  in  feeling  that  over  all  these  their  own  ta¬ 
lents  may  give  them  a  certain  degree  of  control,  and 
that  they  may  live  in  the  eye  of  the  public  in  the  most 
enviable  of  all  lights— -as  guardians  of  its  amusements 
and  directors  of  its  tastes.  The  consequence  is,  they  are 
all  bustle  and  en^rgy.  The  manager  has  not  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  peace  with  them.  If  a  favourite  actor  be  not  en¬ 
gaged,— if  there  be  too  much  Opera  and  too  little  Tra¬ 
gedy, — or  if  there  be  too  much  Melodrama  and  too  little 
Comedy,  how  they  fume ! — they  denounce  him  as  a  ma¬ 
nifest  traitor  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country, — they 
impeach  his  moral  character, — they  question  the  sound* 
ness  of  his  intellect, — they  hardly  think  him  entitled  to 
exist !  Or  it  may  be  that  their  feelings  flow  in  an  op¬ 
posite  channel  altogether  ;  they  are  delighted  with  every 
thing,  and  the  merest  trifles  are  magnifled  into  matters 
of  the  utmost  moment.  Of  a  new  piece  in  one  act  they 
will  talk  for  weeks  ;  the  elegance  of  a  favourite  actress’s 
costume  will  be  the  theme  of  many  a  lengthened  para¬ 
graph  ; — the  comic  humour  of  Mr  y\.,  the  fine  figure  of 
Mr  B.,  the  sonorous  voice  of  Mr  C..  the  dazzling  beauty 
of  Miss  D.,  will  be  reiterated  like  some  childish  rhyme 
which  the  child  drops  asleep  in  repeating.  Or,  with  a 
still  more  tantalizing  display  of  zealous  industry  and 
total  absence  of  all  discrimination,,  they  will  inform 
us,  day  after  day.  that  ‘‘  Mr  K.  played  delightfully,’* 
“  Mr  !’•  was  exceedingly  amusing,”  Mr  G.  was  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage,”  Mr  H.  did  more  than  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  part,”  Miss  I.  sang  with  her  usual  sweet¬ 
ness,”  Mrs  J.  was  greatly  and  justly  applauded.” 
If  this  be  dramatic  criticism,  there  are  certainly  “  no 
sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury  ;  nor  no 
matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indite  the  author  of  af¬ 
fection  ;  but  an  honest  method  by  very  much  more  hand, 
some  than  fine.’’ 

It  will  surely  not  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  avoid 
either  of  the  extremes  we  have  attempted  to  describe ; 
and  by  endeavouring  to  catch  some  little  inspiration 
from  that  immortal  author,  whose  works  we  shall  be 
frequently  called  on  to  notice,  mingle  at  once  instruc¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  in  our  dramatic  criticisms.  It  is 
not  merely  the  shortlived  actor  alone,  or  the  peculiar 
style  of  his  representation  of  character,  that  we  conceive  | 
ourselves  called  upon  to  bring  under  review  ;  we  should 
wish  likewise  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  substantial 
knowledge  of  the  literary  merits  of  cur  modern  drama, 
and  to  inspire  them  also,  if  the  inspiration  be  not  their 
own  already,  with  a  love  for  all  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  British  stage.  Two  good  ends  will  be  thus  accom¬ 
plished  : — our  opinions  of  actors  will  not  be  thought 
the  less  valuable  because  intermingled  with  topics  of  a 
more  comprehensive  and  permanent  interest,  and  those 
topics  will  themselves  be  divested  of  any  dryness  which 
might  occasionally  attach  itself  to  abstract  literary  dis¬ 


cussion,  because  they  will  bear  a  reference  to  men  and 
things  which  are,  at  the  very  moment,  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  public  eye.  The  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  will  en¬ 
able  our  readers  to  judge  how  far  we  shall  be  able  to 
carry  these  designs  into  execution. 

Of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  and  its  present  manage¬ 
ment  we  shall  speak  at  more  length  in  our  next.  The 


^  1  , 
winter  campaign  has  commenced  auspiciously  ;  the 

house  has  been  very  handsomely  repainted  ;  new  scenery 
and  decorations  have  been  procured ;  several  novelties 
have  been  already  produced,  and  more  are  in  preparation. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  PASTORAL  SANG. 


Bif  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Awake,  myboiiiiie  Marrion  Graham, 
And  see  this  scene  before  it  closes, 
The  eastern  lift  is  a’  on  flame. 

And  a’  besprinkled  o’er  wi’  roses ; 

It  is  a  sight  will  glad  your  ee, 

A  sight  my  3Iarrion  loe’s  to  see. 


Here  are  the  streaks  of  gow'den  light. 

Fair  as  my  Marrion ’s  locks  o’  yellow  ; 
And  tints  of  blue  as  heavenly  bright 
As  smile  within  her  eye  sae  mellow ; 

Her  cheeks,  young  roses  even  seem 
To  dimple  in  yon  heavenly  beam. 

Awake,  my  bonny  ^Vlarrion  Graham, 

Ye  never  saw  sae  bright  adorning ; 

I  canna  bear  that  my  sweet  dame 

Should  lose  the  pleasures  o’  this  morning; 
For  what  wad  a’  its  beauties  be 
Without  some  likeness  unto  thee  ! 


I  see  thee  in  the  silver  stream. 

The  budding  rose,  and  gracefu’  willow  ; 

I  see  thee  in  yon  morning  beam. 

And  beauty  of  the  glowing  billow  ; 

I  see  thy  innocence  and  glee 
In  every  lamb  that  skims  the  lea. 

And  could  you  trow  it,  lovely  May, 

I  see  thee  in  the  hues  of  even  ; 

Thy  virgin  bed  the  milky  Avay, 

Thy  coverlet  the  veil  of  heaven ; 

There  have  I  seen  a  vision  dim 
Hush’d  by  an  angel’s  holy  hymn. 

And,  Marrion,  when,  this  morn,  above 
The  gates  of  heaven  I  saw  advancing 
The  morning’s  gem — the  star  of  love. 

My  heart  with  rapture  fell  a-dancing ; 
Yet  I  in  all  its  rays  could  see. 

And  all  its  glories,  only  thee. 

Ah  !  Marrion  Graham  !  ’tis  e’en  ower  true. 
And  glide  forgie  my  fond  devotion. 

In  earth’s  sweet  green,  and  heaven’s  blue, 
And  all  the  dyes  that  deck  the  ocean. 

The  scene  that  brings  nae  mind  o’  thee 
Has  little  beauty  to  my  ee. 

Get  up,  ye  little  wily  knave ! 

I  ken  your  pawky  jinks  an’ jeering. 

You  like  to  hear  your  lover  rave. 

An’  gar  him  trow  ye  dinna  hear  him  ; 
Yet  weel  this  homage  you’ll  repay, 

Get  up,  my  love,  an’  come  away  I 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  MALACHI,  KINO  OF  MEATH, 

by  whom  the  Danes  under  turoesius  were 

EXPELLED  IRELAND. 

By  James  Sheridan  Knowles^  Esq. 

Author  VirfiJiiuSy^"  ^c. 

Midst  forest  deep  of  flcoshing  spears 
The  flag  of  Erin’s  flying ; 

Her  causi*,  the  one  the  tyrant  fears, 

The  freeman  dares  to  die  in  ! 

In  garb  of  steel  each  true-born  son, 

Her  anthem  bold  repeating, 

With  martial  stride  moves  blithely  on. 
Impatient  for  the  meeting  ! 

Till  Erin  saw  her  son  enslaved,— 

While  Tara’s  princes  sway’d  her. 

What  tongue  in  vain  her  shelter  craved  ? 

Blit  see  what  wTongs  have  made  her  ! 

The  hand — the  first  to  ^velcome  in, 

And  feast  and  rest  the  stranger. 

Now  wakes  him  with  the  battle’s  din 
To  meet  the  stern  Avenger ! 

In  shining  lists  no  more  appear 
The  sons  of  Erin  vying  ; 

Forbade  to  wield  the  glaive  or  spear, 

Their  knightly  name  is  dying  ; 

For  Erin’s  daughters,  fair  in  vain. 

Their  ardent  breasts  are  glowing,— 

The  nuptial  couch  is  now  their  bane. 

For  honour  shame  bestowing. 

From  end  to  end  the  country  groans; 

On  every  hand’s  oppression,— 

Till  death  becomes  the  best  of  boons  ; 

With  wrongs,  in  thick  succession. 

Her  princes  fall  !— her  heroes  fall  I 
Her  miserj^’s  upbraided ! 

Her  name  a  mock  I  and,  worst  of  all. 

The  sacred  cross  d(*gi*aded ! 

But  man  is  man,  howe’er  you  boast 
To  tame  his  noble  nature ! 

Though  warp’d  a  while,  is  never  lost 
Its  framer-marking  feature ! 

The  slave  that’s  made  by  tjTant  pride 
To  grace  the  foul  oppressor. 

Is  found  the  fi’eeman  still  to  hide 
That’s  Freedom’s  sui*e  redresser ! 

O,  day  of  pride  1—0,  happy  day  ! 

When  Erin’s  king  deploring 
His  country’s  sorrows,  braved  the  fray. 

Her  banner  green  restoring ! 

Then  fled  the  Dane,  while  Erin’s  son, 
New-burst  from  bonds  inglorious, 

Stood  free  the  gory  plain  upon 
That  saw  his  arms  victorious. 


SONG. 

By  William  Tennant,  Esq,  Author  of  Anster  Fairf  &c. 

1. 

When  snaw-flakes  straigle  down  the  lift, 

And  frostit  doors  are  seal’d  wi*  drift. 

And  bairnies  on  the  dubs  are  skaitin’, 

And  daddies  auld  in  blankets  heatin’, 


And  Boreas,  wi’  his  cauld  ice-draps. 

Gems  the  noses  blue  o’  cander-chaps, 

And  hailstanes  on  the  windows  jingle, 

O  leif  is  to  me  the  social  ingle  ! 

2. 

When  skytes  o’  rain  the  causeys  bvsh, 

And  eaves  drap  fast  wi’  a  constant  plash. 

And  bairnies  in  the  strands  do  paidle. 

And  ducks  in  dubs  do  dive  and  daidle. 

And  ploughman  Jock  to  his  smeeky  house 
Comes  daiind’riiig  hame  like  a  druikit  mouse. 
And  barkit  boasts  auld  dads  maist  throttle, 
.0  leif  is  to  me  the  bowl  and  the  bottle ! 


When  merry  May  in  the  woods  is  dancin’. 

With  her  kirtle  o’  lilies  around  her  glancin’. 

And  the  new-born  woods  in  the  sun-beams  glitter. 
And  the  new-come  swallows  at  casements  twitter. 
And  Jock,  rejoiced  ’mid  the  sunny  gleam. 

Gangs  whistling  alang  wi’  his  blithsome  team. 

And  the  gardens  are  glad,  and  the  meadows  grassj". 
Then  I  think  of  love,  and  my  bonnie  lassie  ! 

EETTEKS  FKOM  EONDON. 

No.  I. 

[We  consider  ourselves  particularly  fortunate,  in  having  it  in 
our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers,  from  a  very  high  source,  the 
following  interesting  literary  information  upon  various  subjects; 
and  to  be  able  to  promise  a  continuation  of  these  letters  from  time 
to  time.] 

The  literary  campaign  is  now  about  to  open,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  an  ani¬ 
mated  one.  The  Annuals  are  almost  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  booksellers  already  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  improvement  in  this  department  has  taken  place. 
By  degrees,  no  question,  some  distinctions  either  of  po¬ 
litical  or  religious  feeling  will  be  called  in  ;  for,  as  yet, 
it  is  impossible  to  classify  these  works.  They  are  all 
Souvenirs,  Keepsakes,  or  Forgct-rnc-Nots  ;  but  no  one 
addresses  itself  to  any  one  particular  order  of  readers 
more  than  the  rest.  The  expense  at  which  these  pretty 
books  are  got  up  is  enormous.  On  the  Keepsake  and 
Anniversary  alone,  £20,000  have  been  spent;  and 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  the  engravings,  and  on  the  paint¬ 
ers  who  charge  highly  for  permission  to  copy  their  good 
things.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  gets  £200  or  £300  for 
leave  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  IMrs  Peel  or  the  like.  Yet 
this  year,  the  literary  contributors  have  been  paid  well 
also.  Sir  Walter  had  £500  for  his  little  stories  in  the 
Keepsake,  and  I  hear  the  five  or  six  Lords  who  figure  in 
its  pages,  have  condescended  to  take  £100  a-piece,  £5 
being  the  full  value  of  all  the  brains  some  of  them  pos¬ 
sess.  These  aristocratic  authors  have  the  name  in  the 
trade,  of  being  the  greediest  genus  irritahilc.  Lady 

Charlotte  Bury  had  £1000  for  Flirtation  last  year,  and 
another  is  on  the  stocks  at  the  same  rate,  and  no  doubt 
Mr  Colburn  knows  what  he  is  about.  He  gave  £250  for 
Sir  VF alter  Scott’s  two  Sermons,  which,  if  printed  as  Ser¬ 
mons  usually  are,  would  make  a  very  little  pamphlet. 

These  Annuals  are  one  symptom  of  the  prevailing  rage 

for  bringing  literature  to  the  doors  of  the  people _ their 

steel  engravings  and  wood-cuts  are  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  illustrations  of  books  ten  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the 
booksellers  who  do  not  publish  Annuals,  are  all  at  work 
with  cheap  hooks ;  Longman  startmg  a  Cabinet  Encyclo- 
pa;dia,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Lardner  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  University;  and  Murray  about  to  bring  out  a  series 
of  Biographies  in  separate  volumes,  which,  for  all  I  hear, 
is  likely  to  be  a  work  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
successful  accordingly.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr  Southey, 
Mr  Milman,  Dr  Brewster,  Mr  Lockhart,  Mr  Edwards, 
&c.  are  the  collaborateurs.  Southey’s  Lives  of  AYolfe  and 
3Iarlborough  are  to  be  among  the  first  of  the  series ;  but 
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it  will  open  with  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  written,  it  is  s^id, 
by  Mr  Gleijr,  ‘‘  The  Subaltern,”  in  two  small  volumes, 
full  of  beautiful  engravings  on  wood  and  steel,  done  un¬ 
der  the  presiding  care  of  George  Cruickshanks,  who  is 
Murray’s  graphic  editor. — The  Life  of  Byron  by  Moore, 
and  the  Papers  and  Memoirs  of  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  appear  to  be  the  magna  opera  of  the  Albemarle 

Street  list. _ Much  is  expected  from  the  Garrick  papers, 

announced  by  Colburn ;  and  the  report  gains  ground, 
that  Sotheby’s  Iliad  about  to  come  out,  I  know  not 
where,  is  really  a  great  work,  and  sure  to  rank  in  the 
first  class  of  permanent  stock-books. 

The  days  of  quartos  and  of  dear  books  are  over.  Y ou 
may  be  sure  the  public  will  not  consent  much  longer  to 
give  half  a  guinea  a  volume,  for  a  modern  novel,  when 
the  whole  works  of  Dr  Johnson  are  in  every  shop  win¬ 
dow,  at  the  moderate  price  of  thirty  shillings  ! — well 
and  clearly  printed  too  ! — and  when  it  is  obvious  to  all 
men,  that  the  just  price  of  the  Zillah,  or  Salathiel,  or 
Roue  of  the  day,  cannot  be  above  three  or  four  shillings 
a-volume. 

In  the  world  of  the  periodicals,  little  is  stirring.  There 
is  to  be  a  new  Quarterly  Review,  called  the  London, 
edited  by  Mr  Blanco  White.  It  is  understood  to  be  got  up 
chiefly  in  Oriel  College,  where  White  has  had  chambers 
for  some  years  past ;  and  that  the  principal  writers  are  to 
be  the  Rev.  Dr  VYhately  and  Mr  Senior,  the  professor 
of  Political  Economy. — The  two  Foreign  Reviews  go 
on  pari  passu^  neither  paying,  but  answering  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  purposes,  as  promoting  the  sale  of  foreign  books, 
and  without  doubt,  affording  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public. — Blackwood  keeps  at  the  head 
of  the  Monthlies ;  next  Campbell’s,  next  the  Monthly 
Review,  now  edited  by  the  Catholic  barrister,  Mr 
Quin.  The  liondon  Magazine,  though  it  has  changed 
hands  for  the  better,  like  the  Old  Monthly,  makes  little 
noise  in  the  world.  A  ‘‘  3Ionthly  Foreign  Review”  is, 

I  am  told,  on  the  anvil,  and  this  I  think  not  unlikely 
to  do  well ;  for  news  is,  after  all,  the  great  desideratum, 
and  its  will  be  the  freshest. 

Constable’s  Miscellany  is  improving,  I  hear,  in  circu¬ 
lation,  and  I  hope  the  managers  will  keep  on  the  alert ; 
for  both  Longman’s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  and  Murray’s 
Biographical  Series,  will  in  fact  be  rivals,  and  formida¬ 
ble  rivals. 

31  r  Southey,  the  indefatigable,  has  an  edition  of  John 
Bunyan,  with  a  copious  life,  in  the  press  of  some  of  the 
City  publishers.  P.  P. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


1  We  understand  that  Mr  J.  G.  Lockhart  is  preparing  for  puhli- 
■  cation,  the  Poeins  and  Letters  of  Robert  Burns,  chronologically 
;  arranged,  with  a  preliminary  Essay  and  Notes,  and  sundry  addi- 
\  tions. 

We  are  informed  that  the  interesting  little  work  about  to  be 
j  published  by  Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd,  on  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  died  in  17--^,  contains  the  real  inci¬ 
dents  on  which  the  romance  of  Robinson  Cnisoe  is  founded. 

There  is  preparing  for  Constable’s  Miscellany,  a  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting, 
cient  and  Modern,  by  J.  S.  Memes,  LL.l).,  author  of  “  The  Life 
of  Canova.”  Both  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  talents 
of  the  writer,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  work  will 
be  highly  interesting. 

The  Indefatigable  Author  of  Waverley  is  about  to  publish 
**  Essays  on  Planting  and  Gardening,”  in  one  pocket  volume. 

The  Souvenir  Litteraire  de  France,”  edited  by  Alaric  X, 
Wa'ts,  with  original  contributions  from  a  great  variety  of  distin¬ 
guished  French  writers,  and  ten  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Engli>h 
Souvenir,  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  both  in  Paris  and  > 
London,  .  .  I 

Le  Petit  Bijou,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  a  selection  in  the  | 
shape  of  an  Annual  from  French  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  | 
intended  principally  for  young  ladies,  who  have  finished,  or  are  | 
finishing,  their  French  studies,  i 

Mr  Southey  has  in  the  press,  **  All  for  Love,  or  a  Sinner  w’cll 
Saved,”  •*  The  Pilgrim  of  Compostella,”  and  other  poems. 

Mr  T.  Ro«coe  is  engaginl  in  writing  the  Life  of  Aiiosto,  with 
sketches  of  hit  most  dis  anguished  literary  aud  i>oliiical  eon  tern- 
poraries. 


A  dissertation,proving,  or  attempting  to  prove,  that  Ulysses  is 
the  real  author  or  the  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Homer,  is 
atx)ut  to  appear,  from  the  pen  of  Constantine  Koliader,  Professor 
in  the  Ionian  University, 

Purcell’s  Sacred  Mus'C  is  to  be  collected  and  edited  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  we  should  think  fully  adequate  to  the  duty,  Mr 
Vincent  Novello.  The  vocal  secular  music  of  Purcell,  was  col¬ 
lected  and  published  by  his  widow  two  years  after  his  decease,  in 
1 69  *>,  under  the  title  of  Orpheus  Britannicus;  but  his  ecclesias¬ 
tical  compositions,  which  do  equal  honour  to  his  skill  and  science, 
have  remained  scattered  and  detached  in  various  works  by  other 
authors;  and  many  of  his  anthems  still  remain  in  manuscript. 
All  these  Mr  Novello  proposes  to  bring  into  one  entire  work. 

Theatrical  Go.^.v/p.— A  Comedy,  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Esq.  entitled  **  The  Beggar’s  Daughter  of  Bethnal  Green,”  is 
about  to  be  performed  in  London,  and  if  possessed  of  even  a 
moiety  of  the  merit  of  “  Virginius,”  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 
At  Co  vent- Garden,  Morton  has  a  new  musical  piece  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  called  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.”  The  music  is  com- 
osed  by  Lee,  and  the  principal  female  parrs  are  to  be  supported 
y  Madame  Vestris  and  Miss  Foote.  Bishop  is  also  preparing  an 
opera  for  the  same  theatre.  We  hear  it  whispered  that  a  drama 
of  an  interesting  kind  is  in  rehearsal  at  our  own  theatre,  which  it 
is  said  is  from  the  pen  of  a  fair  author,  and  is  to  be  speedily  pro¬ 
duced. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  may  have  been  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  it,  we  believe  it  has  been  invariably  found  impossible  to 
make  the  first  Number  of  a  new  periodical  work  exactly  what  was 
desired.  Whatever  opinion  our  readers  may  entertain  of  that  now 
before  them,  we  venture  confidently  to  affirm,  that  they  will  find  us 
gathering  additional  strength  as  we  proceed.  Of  the  general  style 
of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  appearance  and  typography, 
tliey  will  now  be  able  to  form  some  estimate.  The  Royal  Octavo 
size  which  we  have  adopted,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Quarto 
shape,  commonly  chosen  in  London  periodicals  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription,  but  the  diminution  in  size  is  not  nearly  in  proportion 
to  our  lower  rate  of  charge ;  whilst  it  will  be  at  once  perceived, 
that  “  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal”  is  much  more  calcula¬ 
ted  for  binding  into  an  elegant  volume,  than  any  other  weekly 
periodical  now  existing.  This  we  consider  of  the  last  importance, 
for  our  great  and  leading  anxiety  is,  that  our  readers,  and  the 
public  in  general,  should  consider  these  pages  as  a  permanent 
record  of  much  of  the  literary  talent  of  the  day.  Of  one  thing 
we  are  sure,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  boast  of  many  contributions 
from  the  most  eminent  pens,  which  will  be  found  nowhere  else 
but  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal.  If  we  tlius  succeed  in  giving 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  north  a  weekly  periodical  of  its  own, 
which  will  supply  to  our  Scottish  readers  what  has  been  long 
a  desideratum,  and  will  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the  most 
successful  of  its  southern  contemporaries,  we  shall  feel  that  we 
have  done  the  literature  of  our  country  a  service,  and  shall  not 
doubt  of  being  well  suppcirted  by  that  patriotic  spirit,  which  was 
never  yet  appealed  to  in  vain. 

The  “  Literary  Journal”  will  be  made  up  into  volumes  every 
six  months,  and  our  readers  supplied  with  an  ornamental  title- 
page,  and  index.  The  last  leaf  of  each  Number,  which  will  con¬ 
tain  advertisements,  and  other  temporary  matter,  will  have  a 
paging  of  its  own,  so  that  it  may  be  either  bound  up  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  or  cancelled.  The  “  Journal”  will  also  be  sold  in 
Monthly  Parts,  neatly  covered,  price  two  shillings.  Country 
readers,  who  do  not  wish  the  stamped  edition,  may  have  these 
parts  forwarded  to  any  corner  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  returninGr  generally,  our  sincere 
thanks  to  our  numerous  literary  friends  for  the  interest  they  have 
already  cxiiressed  in  our  Work. 

Articles  which  we  consider  of  much  value  reached  us  too  late 
for  the  present  Number,  but  will  appear  very  speedily,  from  Dr 
Memes,  author  of  the  **  Life  of  Canova the  author  of  “  Tales 
of  a  Pi‘grim  John  Malcolm,  Esq.  ;  the  Authors  of  the  **  Odd 
Volume;”  the  Author  of  “  The  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Rebel¬ 
lions;”  and  W.  A  iislie,  Esq,  M.  D. 

The  Articles  entitlcil,  “Popular  Remarks  on  Comets  and  other 
Celestial  Phenomena “  On  the  Present  State  of  Music  in  Scot¬ 
land;”  ami  “  The  Papermaker’s  Coffin,”  from  the  German  of 
Clanren,  will  appear  in  early  Numbers. 

The  communications  of  “  C.  H.”  are  under  consideration. 

The  books  which  have  been  tent  us  for  review  will  all  be  no-  i 
ticed  soon.  j 

As  we  cannot  devote  more  than  four  columns  to  Advertise-  j 
ments,  we  have  been  obliged  to  delay  several  favours  of  this  kind,  ■ 
not  having  r«  ceived  them  in  time  for  the  present  Number.  All 
Advertisements  intended  to  appear  in  tlie  earliest  publication  must 
be  forwardeii  to  the  Publishers  not  later  than  the  previous  vv  ed- 
nesday.  We  trust  for  a  continuance  of  that  support  in  this  de¬ 
partment  which  we  have  already  received. 


